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ANOTHER ECONOMICAL 
OXWELD DEVELOPMENT 


@ The service life of open- 
hearth frogs is increased by 
building-up worn points and 
wing rails by oxy-acetylene 
welding, using Oxweld MW 
welding rod. The work is 
most economically done in 
track, but can also be per- 
formed out of track where 
heavy traffic conditions make 
this necessary. Railroad _. . - _ 
welding operators are THE ¢ OXWELD RAILROAD 
trained by Oxweld to per- 

form this work so that a 

minimum of forming and 

grinding is necessary. 


Service and Materials for all Standard Oxy-Acetylene Welding 
and Cutting Operations plus ... Pressure Rail Welding . ... Shape- 
Cutting .. . Stack-Cutting ... Hard-Facing ... Flame-Cleaning ... 
Flame-Hardening...W rinkle-Bending...and Unionmelt Welding. 
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Wages Are Determined by R. R. 
Earnings, Not by Union Policies 


There is probably no fallacy more completely untrue, 
which at the same time has such general popular ac- 
ceptance, as that which ascribes improvement in the 
general condition of people who work for wages to 
traditional labor union tactics (i. e., boosting wages 
and reducing hours). Multitudes of well-intentioned 
people, who have no interest in this or that particular 
group of organized workers, nevertheless are inclined 
to look upon any struggle by any such group to im- 
prove its economic status as, somehow, in the interests 
of the standard of living of the people as a whole. That 
the facts do not bear out such conclusions has already 
been pointed out by discerning and disinterested stu- 
dents (such, for instance, as Professor Leo Wolman) 
—and yet the public, even the “intelligent” public, goes 
on cherishing this mischievous delusion. 


Union Activity Has Helped Individuals, 
Not Employees as a Whole 


We are not attacking unionism in calling attention 
to this misconception but are merely suggesting, in dis- 
cussing its activities, that facts be substituted for senti- 
mental fancies. So far as the railroad industry is 
concerned, the incontrovertible fact is that the sum total 
of all union activity toward the improvement of hours 
and wages during the past 17 years, while it has un- 
deniably benefited thousands of individual railroad em- 
ployees, has not improved the well-being of railroad 
employees and former employees as a whole in the 
slightest degree. 

The situation is set forth clearly in the accompany- 
ing table and chart. From these, it will be seen that, 
while the average hourly wage rose by 20 per cent dur- 
ing the 1923-39 period, total annual wage payments 
declined 36 per cent and average annual employment 
was reduced by 45 per cent. In other words, despite 
all the vigor and success with which the railway labor 
unions worked to secure more favorable wages and 
working conditions throughout this period, 1939 found 
tailway labor as a whole with only 1858 million dollars 
to divide among its members, compared to an average 
of 2896 million dollars in the years 1923-25. This rep- 
resents a decline of 36 per cent; and, since the unions 
insisted that each employee who did have a job be paid 
20 per cent more per hour in 1939 than in 1923-25, the 
result was that railroad jobs declined 45 per cent. 

People with a praiseworthy sentimental interest in 
the well-being of the wage-earning population ought to 
look occasionally at figures of total employment and 


total wages paid, instead of concentratihg all their atten- 
tion on hourly or weekly or yearly wages of the indi- 
viduals fortunate enough to hold on to their jobs. If 
they should do so, they might get an entirely different 
view of the social advantages of traditional union activ- 
ity. The railroads in 1939 paid an average hourly wage 
of 74.7 cents as compared with approximately 62 cents 
in 1923-25; and the average annual wage, of employees 
fortunate enough to hold onto their jobs, rose from 
$1617 in 1923 to approximately $1878 in 1939. But 
what of the 868,000 railroad employees who lost their 
jobs between 1923 and 1939? Is their well-being of 
no concern to persons with a public-spirited interest in 
the welfare of the wage-earning population? And did 
labor-union efforts for the improvement of working 
conditions and the increase in wages help these unem- 
ployed; or, perhaps, did not union efforts actually con- 
tribute to unemployment, enriching the “old heads” at 
the expense of the employees at the bottom of the 
seniority list? 


Wages Are Determined by Operating Revenues 


The accompanying table and chart provide a ready 
answer to these questions. Of the greatest significance 
is the fact that total wage payments to employees bear, 
practically speaking, an unwavering percentage rela- 
tionship to operating revenues. In the whole 17-year 
period wages never exceeded 50 per cent of operating 
revenues and never fell below 45 per cent thereof. They 
actually tended to remain at about 48 per cent of oper- 
ating revenues, but, in periods of rapidly falling busi- 
ness (such as 1931 and 1938) the percentage was ex- 
ceeded slightly, to be explained undoubtedly by the 
inability of managements to effect retrenchments as 
rapidly as revenues declined. Similarly, in years of 
rapid improvement in business, re-employment tended 
to lag behind the improvements in business and gave, 
temporarily, a slightly lower percentage of wage pay- 
ments to operating revenues. But these departures 
from the norm were quickly eliminated. These figures 
can leave no doubt in the mind of the unprejudiced 
observer that total wage payments to railroad employees 
are determined wholly by the volume of railroad reve- 
nues, and are not influenced in the slightest degree by 
union policies as to the hours employees are to work 
and the wages they are to be paid per hour. 

The average hourly rate of: wages on the railroads 
was upward throughout the entire period under review, 
except during 1932-34, when the 10 per cent wage 
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“deduction” was in effect. And only in the years of 
that “deduction” was the percentage decline in railroad 
employment markedly less than the decline in operating 
revenues. Specifically, in 1932-34 the decline in oper- 
ating revenues under the 1923-25 level was 48 per cent, 
while the decline in employment averaged 46 per cent. 
By contrast, in 1938 and 1939, with wage rates almost 
20 per cent above the 1932-34 level, the railroads were 
unable to employ as many men, even, as they did at 
the bottom of the depression. 

The behavior of the curve of railroad employment 
during the period of the wage “deduction” shows that 
the deduction saved the jobs of more than 50,000 men 
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activity has accomplished has been to reduce the number 
of employees among whom an tndependently-determined 
share of operating income is divided. 

This evidence would constitute a damning criticism 
of union policy, were it not for the fact that some, if 
not all, of the railway unions have in recent years (and 
in the past year particularly) shown signs of a real 
awakening to their vital interest in maintaining and 
increasing the magnitude of operating revenues. By 
their championship of legislation in Congress to 
ameliorate the railroads’ competitive handicaps, and 
by their opposition to increasing the subsidies to rail- 
road competitors, the leaders of some of the organiza- 








How Railway Wage Payments Are Dependent Upon Operating Revenues 
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(the difference between employing 56 per cent of the 
1923-25 working force as occurred on the average in 
1932-34, rather than reducing this force, as revenues 
were reduced in the “deduction” years, to 52 per cent 
of the 1923-25 average). 


Fair Earnings for “Capital” Do Not 
Diminish Those of Labor 


Similarly, the restoration of “prosperity” wage levels 
is shown in this chart to have had an adverse effect on 
employment; which adverse effect was still further ac- 
centuated by the wage advances in 1937. It is sig- 
nificant also that fair earnings for railway capital are 
not secured by diminishing “labor’s share.” ‘That is to 
say, in such years as 1926 and 1929 when capital in- 
vested in the railways earned almost 5 per cent, the 
ratio of total railway revenues which were paid to labor 
was not appreciably less than in years when “capital’s 
wage” was less than 2 per cent. Indeed, when “capital’s 
wage” was highest, not only did the ratio of total earn- 
ings paid to labor suffer no sensible diminution, but 
the total amount paid out to labor reached the highest 
totals of the entire period under review. 

In other words, union wage-raising activity can claim 
no victories whatsoever in enlarging the proportion of 
the employees’ “take” from the proceeds of railroad 
operation; and it certainly has had no effect toward 
magnifying the total revenues received by railway labor, 
because these revenues are now substantially lower than 
they were in the period of relatively low hourly wages 
prior to 1929. All that traditional union wage-raising 











tions have at last embarked upon a policy which will 
benefit railroad labor as a whole, by securing a larger 
sum in the division of which its members may par- 
ticipate. 

There are other ways, however, just as important as 
the effort in behalf of a competitive square deal for the 
railroads, in which the labor organizations could max- 
imize the well-being of all employees. The most effec- 
tive step which they could take in this direction would 
be to refrain from pressing demands for the benefit of 
particular individuals which harm the wage-paying abil- 
ity of the industry. For instance, take many of the 
working agreements which set up such a sharp division 
between yard and road service that railroads have to 
abandon certain traffic rather than incur the expense of 
moving it. Any kind of a “full” crew agreement, 
putting men in cabs or cupolas where there is no use- 
ful labor for them to perform, simply cuts down the 
number of trains the railroads can run; the amount of 
clerical and maintenance employees they can hire; and 
‘the amount of traffic they can compete for; and hence 
reduces the amount of money available to divide up 
among employees. Several poor Pauls on the section 
gang or in the shop or freight house are laid off so that 
one rich Peter may ride the cushions. 


“Full” Crew Measures Reduce 
Earnings, Wages and Jobs 


A passenger officer was telling us the other day of 
a place where he would like to have his management 
put on a motor car to do local work, so that a present 
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train now doing this work could be converted into an 
express—with the strong chance that it would eventual- 
ly develop considerable new business (the revenues of 
which would, of course, be shared among many em- 
ployees). But, under the rules prevailing in this area, 
such a motor car cannot be operated without a crew 
of four men—and that represents too great an initial 
operating loss to justify making this business-building 
experiment. Such instances could be multiplied by 
hundreds, and maybe thousands. Union policy is thus 
holding down railroad operating revenues (and hence 
total wages to railroad employees). Not only that but, 
by demanding that four men be employed to do work 
that two could adequately perform, it is preventing the 
employment, even, of the two. The “full” crew policy 
thus does not even “make jobs” for the class of em- 
ployees in whose selfish interest it is designed. 

The railroad unions, in sum, by their recently- 
awakened interest in railroad gross revenues have taken 
the initial step on the only path that promises any real 
benefits to railroad labor as a whole (as distinct from 
the selfish interest of particular crafts or of “old 
heads” versus younger employees). But union prac- 
tices are still geared very largely to the job of advancing 
these particular craft interests (and especially of the 
older men in each craft), rather than that of the em- 
ployees as a whole; and the pursuit of these traditional 
policies is more likely to be against the general employee 
well-being than for it. A typical instance of one 
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union’s policy meant to be craft-protective, but actually 
gravely threatening the job-giving power of the indus- 
try as a whole, is the so-called Harrington amendment 
to the transportation bill which is now pending in 
Congress. 


Would Harrington Amendment 
Save Jobs or Destroy Them? 


This amendment forbids railroad consolidations 
which would disadvantage the job status of any railroad 
employee. Practically speaking, such an amendment 
would prohibit any mergers whatsoever, because no 
merger can be conceived which would not affect some 
jobs. The proposed legislation, without this amend- 
ment, provides ample safeguards for employees who 
might be disadvantaged by consolidation and the in- 
telligent leaders of the standard railway labor organiza- 
tions accepted these safeguards as adequate—these 
leaders recognizing that the railroad industry cannot be 
“frozen” in its present shape and still hope to compete 
with rival forms of transportation which can merge 
or combine in any manner which they find gives them 
economic and competitive advantages. 

The Harrington amendment, thus, was no scheme 
of the enlightened labor leaders. Instead, it was the 
brain-child of A. F. Whitney, head of the Trainmen’s 
organization and noted above all else for his unwilling- 
ness to co-operate with anybody—at least not for any 


How Wages Paid to Railway Labor Fluctuate in Unison With Rail Earnings—Wage 
Rate Reductions Shown to Stimulate Employment and Wage Increases to Diminish It 
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constructive purpose. Congressman Harrington, who 
introduced this railroad-hog-tying measure, is not. a 
friend of railroad employment. On the contrary, he 
is one of the inland waterway bloc of Congressmen 
who, obviously, would be only too happy to see a large 
part of the tonnage now moving by rail and giving 
employment to railway labor, diverted to barge move- 
ment. His amendment, thus, was designed to hamper 
and injure the railroads in their ability to give econom- 
ical service. And by way of recompense, Mr. Whitney 
is lending his political support to Congressman Har- 
rington and other waterway congressmen who support 
this amendment. 
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Obviously, for every job Mr. Whitney could hope to 
“save” by his Harrington amendment, he would lose 
ten by hampering the railroads in improving their com- 
petitive economy ; and in the political strength he would 
give to the waterways bloc in its effort to take more 
traffic away from the railroads. 

Organized railway labor’s awakening to its true in- 
terest in maximizing railway traffic and revenues, while 
genuine and definitely growing, thus cannot yet be said 
to be a general attribute of union policy. It is, rather, 
a hopeful tendency, than the source of all-round well- 
being for railway labor, the railway industry and the 
country at large that it could become. 












When the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, was being 
considered the motor carriers, the I. C. C., ship- 
pers and other interests urged that Congress de- 
clare in favor of preserving the “inherent advan- 
tages” of motor transportation, and Congress 
complied. Many truck operators considered this 
provision of the Act an obligation, and immediately 
proposed rate revisions to give it effect—but some 
“smart” truckers said “no.” They ignored the 
principle for which they had clamored, the wide- 
spread shipper demand for it, because they were 
making too much money by “picking and choos- 
ing” traffic under the railroads’ rate structure, 
which largely ignored the existence of truck com- 
petition. 

These operators said in effect: “Let us get ours 
while the getting is good. Suppose we do 
produce much greater chaos in the transporta- 
tion industry—we shall sufficiently feather our 
nests before they catch up with us to make it 
worth while. We'll take the chance.” 

How accurately these truck operators appraised 
their adversaries may be gathered by the fact that 
they have profitably increased their business since 
then by 50 per cent, without ever having had to 
face the competition of the “inherent advantages” 
of rail transportation. 

They well knew that status quo advocates and 
divergent interests in the railroad industry would 
make any precipitate action against their clever 
game practically impossible. Knowing this, they 
sold the railroads a “bill of goods”. So it was 
generally understood that rail and truck rates 
should be stabilized upon the “normal” rail basis. 
This was not hard to sell the railroads, because, 
had not their rate structure been “scientifically” 
developed by experts? 

Truck adoption of this “scientific” basis appealed 
to many in the railroad industry, who for years 
had been thinking in terms of monopoly; and who 
were given by these polite and clever truckers the 
comfortable opportunity to continue thinking that 
way. They overlooked, of course, the fact that 
such a basis denies to the railroads the opportunity 
to use their superior economy to produce low-cost 
mass transportation; and simply hands over to the 
trucks the “cream” of the traffic, leaving the “skim 
milk” for the railroads. 

Neither the truckers, nor the shippers nor the 
railroads, generally speaking, seem to realize that 







































How End Unjairly Low Truck Rates? 


‘charge less than their full costs, and that the rail- 





an unsound condition has developed which is not 
to the long-run advantage of any of them, because 
it is making transportation as a whole a wasteful 
and costly process. The truck which does the 
damage is the one that hauls high rated traffic 
in the outbound direction and comes home with 
a full load of anything that will net something 
above “out-of-pocket” costs. 

Just for instance, Illinois railroads only recently 
reduced their 30,000-lb. station-to-station carload 
rating on drugs to 40 per cent of first class, where- 
upon the trucks proposed to reduce their 20,000-Ib. 
door-to-door truckload rating to the same basis, 
with the alleged justification that “the involved traf- 
fic is of such importance that unless motor common 
carriers meet this competition on or about the ef- 
fective date of the rail rates, much damage will be 
sustained by said motor carriers.” 

Furthermore, the motor carriers in Central ter- 
ritory recently proposed a widespread reduction in 
the 20,000-lb. door-to-door truckload rates on 
canned goods to meet the 36,000-Ilb. station-to-sta- 
tion carload rate of the railroads, notwithstanding 
that the proposed truck rates will net the trucks 
not more than half their average cost. No at- 
tempt was made in either of these petitions to prove 
that the trucks were economically entitled to par- 
ticipate in this business on a basis of “inherent ad- 
vantages.” 

It would seem that the sound railroad answer to 
this situation would be to adjust their rates so to 
deprive the trucks of the opportunity to “pick and 
choose” remunerative traffic for the outbound haul. 
Trucks cannot long continue\to bring back return- 
loads at below-cost ratesN{ fey have no outbound 
“fat” to keep them going“Ontce the railroads have 
taken away this “fat,” they can\then militantly and 
universally insist that trucks be not permitted to 
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roads be permitted to 
choose on exactly the 
mitted to the trucks, 
laid the groundw 
Stores decision. 
It may be argued that this will put a lot of trucks 
out of business, and it will, particularly the long- 
distance operators; but nobody in America is obli- 
gated to support unjust and uneconomic practices 
simply because the beneficiaries of such practices 
demand their continuance. 
























































Modern Locomotives — Their In- 


fluence on Railway Operation 


A study of the costs of locomotive operation on the Canadian Pacific 
and how such costs were affected by changing conditions 


By James R. Macken 


Cost Supervisor, Office of Chief of Motive Power and Rolling Stock, Canadian Pacific 


ficulty for railroads everywhere, and, probably, 

more difficult for Canadian railways because, to 
general business upsets, was added wheat crop failures 
in a country where the export of wheat, and, therefore, 
the transportation of large quantities of wheat, was the 
basis upon which equipment inventories were built and 
maintained. 

To analyze the story of the past 25 years we must go 
back to the year 1904. Canada, in a transportation sense, 
is a young country and by starting the study at a period 
35 years ago the basis is a period when wages and traf- 
fic were stable. 

Fig. 1 shows the variation in the basic hourly wage 
rate of Canadian railway shop mechanics between the 
years 1904 and 1939. The year 1904 is taken as 
100, and changes in each subsequent year are shown in 
relation to that base. Perhaps it should be interpreted 
that the definition “railway shop mechanic” covers ma- 
chinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, and in a general sense, 
craftsmen who have served an apprenticeship at a trade. 
It is true there are differentials within these classes but 
for the purpose of this study these have been ignored. 

The first interesting thing to note about this chart is 
that between 1904 and 1914, a period of 10 years imme- 
diately preceding the outbreak of the first World War, 
‘the railway shop mechanic was steadily, but normally, 
bettering his wage conditions. These changes paralleled 
development of the country and, thereby, logical increases 
in transportation. 

Then came the war. The first effect of this was to 
stagnate wage rates as is clearly shown on the chart. 
Wage rates were constant for the years 1913, 1914 and 
1915, but during 1915, explained by a rapid increase in 
commodity prices, in turn explained by competitive bid- 
ding for commodities by purchasing groups sent out to 
the United States and Canada by the British, French, 
Russian and Belgium Governments, the cost of living in 
Canada was rising very rapidly and Canadian railway 
labor, with its agreements with the railway managements, 
found themselves in an extremely difficult position. The 
resultant unrest, augmented by the setting up of muni- 
tion factories in the Dominion where work was per- 
formed on a piece work basis and earnings of $2.00, or 
more, per hour, were common, placed a strain on rail- 
way labor so that the railways were forced to try to 
meet demands which were becoming very determined. 
The result of this action is shown on the chart in Fig. 1 
at the year 1916, and if the trend curve B is followed it 
will be noted the action taken just about took up the 
slack in the regular advancement which was progressing 
from the year 1904. Commodity prices continued their 
advance at an accelerated rate and the drain on railway 
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labor to maintain munition and other manufacturing 
plants was continuous.and serious. Then the Canadian 
Railways War Board was set up and another, and much 
more advanced step, was made to raise wage rates and 
meet the accelerating cost of living. In May, 1918, the 
United States Railway Administration, under the author- 
ity of Director General W. G. MacAdoo, faced with the 
same difficulties, issued the famous General Order No. 
27, to be followed by various interpretations and supple- 
ments, and, perforce Canadian railways had to follow, 
as Canadian railway labor is affiliated internationally, 
with the results shown between 1918 and 1920. 

After the Armistice of 1918 came a short and sharp 
business boom, which explains the 1920 wage rate peak, 
and, after the boom, came a short and sharp recession, 
during which car loadings fell off just as rapidly as they 
had risen a year or so before and the basic wage rate 
was reduced by mutual agreement as shown between 
1920 and 1922. This was followed by a period of gather- 
ing prosperity, affected in Canada by disappointing crops, 
so that there was a period of five years during which 
wage rates were stabilized. Then came the boom years 
of 1927 to 1928 and 1929, to be followed by the resultant 
crash. Railway labor tried hard to hold on to the boom 
rates and were successful in delaying the inevitable re- 
duction until 1932, although the reduction was gradually 
restored between that year and 1938, so that Canadian 
railway labor enters another World War with wage rates 
about 1.8 times what they were in 1914. 

The curve C in Fig. 1 shows the variation in material 
costs F.o.b. the locomotive. This is a composite weighted 
average of about 50 different items going into the gen- 
eral repair of a road locomotive. The figure includes 
freight, taxes, overhead, etc. The interesting thing about 
this curve is how closely it followed wage rate variations 
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Fig. 1—Variation in Basic Hourly Wage Rates of Canadian Rail- 

way Shop. Mechanics Expressed in Percentages of 1904 Rate As 

A Base—Curve A Shows Wage Rates, Curve B Is A Trend Line 
of Wage Rates and Curve C Shows Material Costs 
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Fig. 2—Locomotive Inventory (Curve A) of Canadian Pacific 
Plotted Against Average Tractive Force in Thousands of Pounds 
(Curve B) 


up to the year 1920, although only a percentage of the 
material (steel, iron, rubber, glass, cotton, piping, etc.) 
is actually used in locomotive maintenance. From 1921 
down almost to 1934, material prices were falling, prob- 
ably explained by the same, or similar, reasons as will 
be shown in subsequent charts as measures developed 
by the railways to meet the high cost of doing business, 
namely, intensified mechanization of plants and resulting 
reduction in production costs. The price of material 
commences to rise in 1934, and has continued upward 
to date, probably explained by legislation in the United 
States, as a high percentage of Canadian railway ma- 
terial is imported from the United States. 

This chart is of considerable interest today. This is 
especially true of the wage rate basis on which Europe 
starts a-new war. What changes occur in this during 
the next few years will have an important effect upon 
the value of all kinds of securities. 

With the chart in Fig. 1 and its superficial explana- 
tion in mind, we will now study performance and cost 
on the Canadian Pacific during the period from 1914 to 
1939 and endeavor to suggest an explanation for the 
changes shown thereof. 


Inventory and Average Tractive Force 


The chart in Fig. 2 needs little explanation. In 25 
years, the locomotive inventory has been reduced 
(through retirements) from 2,239 to 1,829, and at the 
same time, the tractive force has increased from an aver- 
age of 37,700 Ib. This chart shows the passing of the 
small, low-power locomotive. Railway management, 
faced with an increasing cost of doing business, devel- 
oped extended runs, high speeds and heavy trains. 
Whereas, formerly, a locomotive ran over one division 
of 100 miles, or less, now locomotives run over several 
divisions with a resulting reduction in the number of 
engine crews required. Whereas a locomotive formerly 
made 3,000 to 5,000 miles per month, now a locomotive 
may make anything up to 18,000 miles and more per 
month. All of this means fewer enginemen, firemen, 
train crews, enginehouse men, etc. 


Fuel Consumption and Car Loads 


Fig. 3 shows the fuel (coal and oil) consumption per 
1,000 tons of freight hauled one mile. With this there 
is shown the average ton-miles per train mile of all 
freight hauled. These two items are, of course, inter- 
locked statistically because the nearer we approach what 
is called “100 per cent rating,” or the most efficient 
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loading for the locomotive, the less fuel should be con- 
sumed on a 1,000 gross ton-mile basis. The interesting 
thing to note about this chart—a performance record 
not equalled, so far as I know, by any other railroad on 
the North American continent—is that the highest con- 
sumption was recorded in 1914 when most of the loco- 
motives were relatively new, smaller and loaded lighter 
than they are today. The increase shown in 1918 is ex- 
plained by labor trouble at the coal mines in the United 
States, as a result of which there was cessation of work 
for extended periods and any coal available was used to 
fire locomotives. While the figure of 101.4 lb., shown 
for the year 1938, looks very economical, this figure ought 
to be considerably improved with the continued retirement 
of the older locomotives and new developments in mod- 
ern power. 


Mileage Between Repair Periods 


Fig. 4 shows the mileage made by passenger and 
freight locomotives between shoppings for general re- 
pairs. Unfortunately, the records prior to the year 1922 
are not available, but the mileage shown at the year 1922 
is very much in excess of what would have been shown 
at the year 1914. Here again we see the influence of 
the modern locomotive, and, incidently, we have fur- 
ther evidence of the efforts made to offset the high cost 
of doing business. If locomotives can be kept on the 
road longer, naturally there are fewer shopped per year, 
and therefore, less man-hours are requied to maintain 
the inventory. As a matter of informative evidence, since 
the year 1919, the Canadian Pacific has not worked full 
time at its main repair shops, except spasmodically, and 
has employed a much smaller repair force than was em- 
ployed in the years preceding 1914. The drop in mile- 
age shown for freight locomotives between 1933 and 
1936 is purely a “business handled” drop. Locomotives 
must, by law, have certain overhauling every four years 
and every five years, independent of mileage made, and, 
therefore, the locomotives accumulating mileages be- 
tween 1928 and 1933, were due for shopping between 
1933 and 1936, almost independent of mileage. Pas- 
senger locomotive mileage fluctuates within narrow lim- 
its. This is explained by the use of selective modern 
power to handle the business offered economically. 
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Fig. 3 — Fuel Consumption Per Thousand Gross-Ton Miles Is 
Shown on Curve A While Curve B Charts the Average Ton-Miles 
Per Train-Mile 


Fig. 5 converts into cost some of the performance 
diagrams gone before. The cost of locomotive repairs 
(including both general and running repairs), shown 
on Curve B, is taken as 100 at the end of the year 1914, 
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and subsequent years are related to this figure. The 
effect of U. S. R. A. General Order No. 27, and sub- 
sequent violent changes, is quite evident between 1916 
and 1920. The steep dip of 1933 is explained by the 
extremely low traffic of that depression year, but, ex- 
cluding 1933, and the traffic recession that led down to 
it, and the recovery that set in thereafter, the variation 
in maintenance cost per mile has been negligible over a 
period of 10 years, and, by referring to the curve A in 
Fig. 5, it will be noted that the variation in annual loco- 
motive mileage is much greater than the variation in 
annual locomotive maintenance. There is evidence that 
more efficient repair practices has more than offset the 
cost of doing business as developed through the medium 
of General Order No. 27 and its supplements. 

In addition to locomotive repairs, there is also the 
cost account of enginehouse expense. The curve C in 
Fig. 5, after taking care of General Order No. 27 and 
its supplements, indicates what has happened as a result 
of the introduction of the modern locomotive. The ex- 
tended runs eliminated intermediate repair points and 
the quality of work put into the modern locomotive 
tended to reduce the necessary attention. When loco- 
motive repairs and enginehouse expense have been con- 
sidered, that is all of the maintenance expense, outside 
of the investment expenditure, that goes into a locomo- 
tive to keep it operating smoothly. There can be no two 
opinions as to what story these last two curves tell. The 
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Fig. 4—Mileages Between Shoppings for General Repairs—Curve 
A: Passenger Locomotives—Curve B: Freight Locomotives 


modern locomotive has more than offset the difficulties 
created by General Order No. 27. 
Curve D in Fig. 5 takes in all of the costs involved 


in locomotive operation. This includes fuel, enginemen’s 


wages, shop and running repairs, enginehouse expenses, 
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Reading Shop Apprentices Recently Completed This One-Eighth Scale Working Model of a Class Glsa “Pacific” Locomotive. The Job Was 
Done in Their Spare Time 
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Fig. 5—Variation in Cost As Compared to the Year 1914 As A 

Base—Curve A Shows Locomotive Mileage Per Year—Curve B 

Shows Locomotive Repair Costs—Curve C Is Enginehouse Expense 
and Curve D the Total Locomotive Operating Costs 


lubricants, and other supplies. Again the year 1914 is 
taken as 100 and the subsequent years related to that 
figure. Here again the effect of General Order No. 27 
is very clearly shown, and the subsequent measure taken 
to meet the cost of doing business leave little doubt as 
to their success. 


Conclusion 


These charts show one phase’of railroading during the 
past 25 years. While, of necessity, they indicate per- 
formance on the railway with which the writer is con- 
nected, they also indicate in some degree, more or less, 
the general trend for all railroads on the North Ameri- 
can continent. The real explanation for the record of 
performance shown can be summarized as follows: (1) 
The high cost of doing business was the force which 
motivated the development economies; (2) the retire- 
ment of obsolete locomotives; (3) the development of 
the modern locomotive, and (4) the development by; the 
management of more extensive utilization of locomo- 
tives through longer runs and better loading, all made 
possible by item (3). This story would not be complete 
without acknowledging the co-operation between loco- 
motive builders, locomotive specialty companies and rail- 
way management. Without such modern appliances as 
superheaters, high-pressure boilers, high-tensile steel 
boiler plate, tougher tires, feedwater heaters, automatic 
stokers, etc., management would not have found it pos- 
sible to make much progress against the drastic effects 
of General Order No. 27 and its supplements. 
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Care of Its Ties Has Had an Important Bearing 
Upon the High Standard of Santa Fe Tracks 


ONDITIONS of track, roadbed and climate, all 
C of which affect tie performance, vary. Although 

many roads have similar tie conditions, no two 
roads ‘are exactly alike in this respect. Therefore, I 
shall confine my discussion to those ties with which I am 
most familiar—the 60,000,000 ties that form the back- 
bone of Santa Fe tracks, and our present-day tie practices 
which have been evolved from 55 years of tie treatment 
and 38 years study of tie test tracks. 


Preservatives and Processes Used 


Our first treating plant was built at Las Vegas, N. M., 
in 1885. In that year, 111,503 Western pine ties were 
treated by the Wellhouse process, a combination of about 
one-fourth pound of zinc chloride’per cubic foot of timber 
with glue and tannin. In 1892, the amount of zinc 
chloride was increased to one-third pound. In 1901, 
the Wellhouse process was abandoned in favor of 0.5 Ib. 
of straight zinc chloride per cubic foot, which was our 
standard treatment until 1906 when a 4%4-lb. creosote 
Rueping treatment was adopted. The net retention of 
this preservative by this process was increased to 5 lb. 
in 1909, and this treatment was used until 1915 when, 
because of the war, it was. necessary to return to the 
0.5-lb. zinc chloride treatment until creosote was again 
available. - Towards the latter part of this period, we 
treated about 25,000 ties with 0.5 Ib. zinc chloride and 
5 lb. of petroleum per cubic foot, and about 112,000 ties 
with zinc chloride, creosote and petroleum in the propor- 
tion of 0.5 Ib. zinc chloride and 5 Ib. of 30-70 per cent 
creosote-petroleum mixture. Later, we treated additional 
ties with zinc-petroleum. Incidentally, both combinations 
were improvements over the straight zinc chloride. 


* Abstract from a paper presented before the annual convention of the 
American Wood-Preservers’ Association, in St. Louis, Mo., on January 24. 
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Santa Fe Secures Large Return 


From 


Treated Crossties’* 







Study of tests, involving 455 miles 
of tracks and two and a quarter 
million ties, shows that preservative 
treatment, started on this road 55 
years ago, plusimproved standards 
of purchasing, inspection, distribu- 
tion and handling, have had a 
pronounced effect on tie life, sav- 
ing many millions of dollars 


By G. W. Harris 


Chief Engineer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe System 


In January, 1923, we made the creosote-petroleum mix- 
ture standard. In reaching this decision, we were guided 
by results obtained from approximately one million West- 
ern pine ties which had been given a mixture treatment 
at the Albuquerque plant from 1909 to 1913. A 7-Ib. net 
retention of a mixture of 70 per cent creosote and 30 
per cent petroleum was first decided upon for the ties 
to be treated at our Somerville plant, and a 7-Ib. net 
retention of a 50/50 creosote-petroleum mixture for the 
ties to be treated at our Albuquerque plant, the ties from 
the former plant going into tracks in territories having 
greater rainfall than that served by the Albuquerque plant. 
A year later, these standards were revised to an 8-lb. 
50/50 creosote-petroleum treatment at the Somerville 
plant and an 8-lb. 45/55 creosote-petroleum treatment at 
the Albuquerque plant, and also at the plant at National 
City, Cal., which had been constructed in 1923. In 1930, 
a treating plant was constructed at Wellington, Kan., and 
the same treatment has been used at this plant as at 
Somerville. These four plants are now in operation and 
the treatments adopted in 1924 are our present standards. 

During the 55-year period from 1885 to 1940, we have 
treated at our own plants, and have had treated at com- 
mercial treating plants a total of 116,521,467 crossties; 
in addition to our requirements of piles, switch ties, bridge 
timbers, crossing plank and miscellaneous lumber. 

Like wood preservation activities in general, our treat- 
ing practice was at first some years in advance of our 
crossties research, which started 17 years later with the 
installation of a tie test track at Cleveland, Tex. Our 
tie tests, which have developed from this beginning, may 
be divided into three general classifications, as follows: 

(1) Those comprising complete section foremen’s terf!- 
tories, generally one on each operating division. 

(2) Those known as the A. R. E. A. tests, the condi- 
tions of which are reported from time to time by the 
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Wood Preservation committee of the American Railway 
Engineering Association, and by the Tie Service Records 
committee of this association. 

(3) Other tests inaugurated for special purposes. 


Many Test Tie Installations 


The tie tests falling under the first classification total 
26 in number and each consists of a section foreman’s 
district as it existed in 1910 when these tests were first 
laid out. These test sections total 165.3 miles of main 
tracks and 19.5 miles of side tracks, in which there are 
now 544,175 ties in main tracks and 48,866 in side tracks, 
a total of 593,041. Including the test ties still in track, 
these test sections have provided for the study of a total 
of 1,278,591 main track and 88,183 side track ties of 
various woods and treatments. When the ties in these 
sections reach the limit of their service life, the replace- 
ment ties are taken into the records and these test in- 
stallations are, therefore, perpetual in nature. 

In this respect, these test sections differ from the 
A. R. E. A. tests in which no attempt is made to follow 
up the ties laid in replacement of the original ties, the 
A. R. E, A. tests being comprised of out-of-face installa- 
tions in which tie service life, kind for kind, is generally 
longer, than in the test sections. The A. R. E. A. tests 
range in length from short stretches up to 90 miles of 
line, and total 181.5 miles of main tracks, containing 
428,235 test ties, plus ties that have replaced test ties 
that have failed and which are included within the limits 
of these tests, although not carried in the records of the 
test. To date, a total of 579,235 test ties have been re- 
ported in the A. R, E. A. tests. 


The Test at Kingman, Ariz. 


Under the third classification of tests inaugurated for 
special purposes, we have 13 tests, including 7 stretches 
of untreated ties of foreign woods, which incidentally, 
have not given the service life in our tracks that we were 
led to expect by reason of their excellent performance in 
the countries in which they originated. The other tests 
in this group are designed for the comparison of service 
life of ties of various woods and treatments under similar 
conditions of, climate, traffic and track conditions. One 
of these tests.is located at Kingman, Ariz., in a climate 
of light rainfall, and was installed in 1922 at the time of 
second-track construction. The ties in this test are ar- 
ranged in units of 100, each unit embodying ties of the 
same wood and preservative treatment. Ties of each 
wood were treated with 7 different treatments, and there 
are 14 different kinds of wood in the test. To provide 
against loss of data resulting from derailments, dragging 
brake beams, etc., this test was laid out in duplicate, each 
of the two sections being approximately 6 miles long; 
they are 10 miles apart and are on tangent track. The 
Kingman test also includes sawn and hewn oak and gum 
ties of various treatments, laid out in groups of 200 each 
In some 4,000 ft. of curved tracks, to permit comparison 
of hardwood ties of various treatments under curved 
track service. The Kingman test also embraces one mile 
each of test ties of various woods and treatments in 
ascending and descending grades, each group of ties in 
the ascending track being opposite a similar group in the 
descending track. To date, 35,349 ties have been studied 
in the Kingman test, of which 28,770 are still in track. 

It may prove interesting to note briefly the standing 
of the various treatments in this installation at the end 
of 17 years in track. This is indicated by the percentage 
of the ties of each treatment removed to January 1, 1939, 
and the average life in track to that date. 
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It is too early to compare kinds of wood for the reason 
that only small percentages of the better treatments have 
been removed to date. The zinc-treatment ties have 
practically finished their service life and have given an 
average life of 8.89 years. As is evident, the addition of 





Record of Ties in the Kingman, Ariz., Test After 17 Years 
Percent Average 


Number removed life to 

Treatment of ties to 1-1-39 1-1-39 

Di CUM ca Sab agaee< seWeneres ee 2,594 98.61 8.89 

Zinc chloride-petroleum ..............-. 5,356 40.74 14.53 
Zinc chloride, followed by 30/70 creosote- 

Petroletind. MUAIULE 5. occ ccnecccccse 5,149 30.43 15.12 
Creosote-Rueping, 5 Ib. net retention .... 8,144 11.36 15.79 
Creosote-Rueping, 7 lb. net retention .... 5,966 5.48 15.95 
Creosote-petroleum 50/50 Rueping, 7 Ib. 

MEU TOCMIOI, c cc ncehteweceacsce dees 7,741 4.95 15.87 
Creosote-petroleum 50/50 Boulton, Doug- 

MCE OMEN Jcadeadeseadeawaadesas« 399 3.01* 15.96* 


* 399 ties in double track, Douglas Fir only. 





petroleum or of creosote-petroleum mixture in rather 
small amounts to the half-pound of zinc chloride has 
added materially to the life of the straight zinc chloride- 
treated ties. 

Another duplicate installation employing the same 
grouping of ties as at Kingman was established near 
Eldorado, Kan., in 1923 in connection with the con- 
struction of a new line. The Eldorado test track is 8.2 
miles in length and contains ties of about the same woods 
and treatments as the Kingman test, except that zinc 
chloride and combinations of zinc chloride were omitted 
because we already had ample data on the effectiveness 
of this particular treatment under climatic conditions 
comparable to those at Eldorado where the rainfall is 
much heavier than at Kingman. To date, 27,166 ties 
in the Eldorado test section have been studied, 25,498 of 
which are still in track. 

Altogether, the tie tests I have mentioned, including 
the one at Eldorado, Kan., total 455 miles of track and 
two and a quarter million ties have been tested and have 
gone into the records of the tests. Of these, 1,126,936 
are still in service. In these tests are included ties 
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A Section of Well-Tied, Well-Maintained Track on the Santa Fe 
Between Herman, Okla., and Mooreland 
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treated with 40 preservatives or combinations of pre- 
servatives, ties of 31 species of American woods, and 
ties of 4 species of foreign woods. 


Tie Performance Measured by Renewals 


As a yardstick for tie performance in general we have, 
in common with other roads, carefully studied the an- 
nual tie renewals on the system. Time will not permit 
a full discussion of our tie renewals, of which we have 
an accurate record back to 1898. It is of interest, how- 
ever, to note that in that year tie renewals per mile of 
all tracks were 330. Beginning with 1899 and taking 
five-year periods through 1938, average renewals per 
mile for these periods have ranged from 260 to the mile 
in 1904-1908, to 100 in the period 1934-1938. Using 
an average of 3,036 ties per mile of all tracks, an average 
tie life, based on these figures, ranges from 11.68 years 
in 1904-1908 to 30.36 years in 1934-1938. A tabulation 
of these eight five-year periods is presented herewith. 





Tie Renewal Averages and Tie Life, Five-Year Periods, 1899 to 1938 


Average Re- Indicated Ave. life 


newals per based on 3,036 ties 
Five-Year Period Mile all tracks per Mile all tracks 
SER OS. 555 g4 40 cs eee sawaee koh 211 14.39 
SOIR Linu a casa ama hina eee os 260 11.68 
OES oom neat eis ness aene 250 12.14 
SPEED BG kc keaGseo len sce eas > 180 16.87 
LLL DU > ry ee 149 20.38 
IRIE. tac acuians od eniee seniors 126 24.10 
SERED a cas ouch wink 6 Slnle sates 113 


1934-1938 


ee ee ry 





The figures in this tabulation afford an indication of 
the progress which has been made in extending tie life 
during the last 40 years. 

While preservative treatment is the most important 
factor in obtaining the maximum service life from our 
crossties, the mechanical protection of our ties is of 
almost equal importance, and, under some conditions, 
is even more essential than preservative treatment. Time 
will not permit the discussion of this factor of tie life 
to the extent that its importance deserves, but mention 
should be made of the importance of tie plates of suitable 
size and design, and of the preboring and adzing of the 
ties for the spikes, and proper plate seating. Further, 
it has been a standard practice with us since 1927 to 
pre-groove all ties to permit complete initial seating of 
the tie plate rib in order to prevent damaging the treated 
tie fibres which occurs if this is not done. Good drain- 
age and ballast of the proper type are also highly im- 
portant factors in crosstie performance. 

On the Santa Fe, we are convinced of the importance 
of careful and efficient handling of the crosstie from the 
time it reaches the right-of-way until its service is com- 
plete. Trained men from the staff of the system manager 
of treating plants, experienced in the treatment and care 
of timber, co-operate with division engineers, road- 
masters, extra-gang foremen, section foremen, and others, 
to the end that adzing of the ties in track, mopping of 
the plate seats with a hot creosote-petroleum mixture, 
driving of tie plugs, spiking, etc., are carefully and skill- 
fully done. There have been decided improvements in 
such practices during the last 15 or 20 years, and I firmly 
believe that the initial economies and increased tie life 
resulting from such improvements are far greater than 
is generally realized. 

Another practice that is designed to insure that the 
maximum life of ties will be obtained, involves the in- 
spection of ties that have been removed from track, to 
determine the causes of failure of each kind of wood 
and treatment, and to make sure that such ties have 
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February 17, 1940 


not been taken out prematurely. While it is not pos- 
sible to inspect all ties that are removed, an effort is 
made to inspect a representative number. This study of 
ties taken out of track has proved of value in the de- 
velopment of our practices with respect to treatment and 
the selection of tie woods for the various climatic, traffic 
and track conditions over the system. For example, of 
about 141,500 creosote-treated ties that have been taken 
out of track over a period of several years, 48 per cent 
had failed on account of shattering and 44 per cent 
due to spike killing, while only 0.4 per cent failed pri- 
marily on account of decay. The high percentage of creo- 
soted ties failing on account of shattering was one of the 
primary reasons for our going to the creosote-petroleum 
mixture treatment, which tends to prevent sun checking 
and shattering. 


Purchasing, Specifications and Inspections 


Along with the development of treating practices and 
mechanical protection of our crossties, there has been 
a corresponding development in the specifications for, 
and the inspection and distribution of our crossties. Our 



















An Early Photograph of a Part of the First Tie Test Section on the 
Santa Fe, Installed in 1902 at Cleveland, Tex., on the 
Beaumont Branch 


crosstie specification is based on many years of general 
experience with ties of various kinds of wood, supple- 
mented by our test track studies, and excludes ties with 
defects that our tests and experience have proved will 
not stand up in service. Each tie is carefully inspected by 
purchasing department inspectors before acceptance, and 
those that do not meet our specifications in every respect 
are rejected. When the purchasing department inspec- 
tors accept a tie, letters and figures representing the 
month in which the tie was cut, the inspector who ac- 
cepted the tie, and the grade at which it was accepted, 
are stenciled on its end with paint. These marks are an 
aid in the proper seasoning of the ties at the treating 
plants, and to check as to quality and adherence to the 
specifications that are made from time to time. The ties 
are moved from the woods to the seasoning yards at 
the treating plants within 30 days from the date of in- 
spection. This is done to guard against incipient decay 
before the tie reaches the plant seasoning yard. In gen- 
eral, only ties produced in the same month are placed 
in the same stack for seasoning, but, if necessary to con- 
serve space, ties produced in two consecutive months 
may be placed in the same stack, but not more than tw 
months’ cutting to the stack. Only ties of one kind o! 
wood may be placed in the same stack. 

Ties are stacked in the seasoning yards in a mannet 
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to permit full circulation of air, and in accordance with 
the recommended practice of your association and the 
American Railway Engineering Association. Periodic 
inspections are made to determine when the ties are ready 
for treatment, and their general condition, and in this 
connection, laboratory tests and the weighing of ties 
before treatment are used regularly to determine the 
moisture content. In fact, I call attention particularly 
to the fact that every charge of ties treated at our plants 
is weighed before and after treatment, and weights above 
the average are investigated immediately. I cannot em- 
phasize too strongly the importance of thorough season- 
ing prior to treatment. 


Adopts Nine-Foot Tie 


Prior to 1922, not a great deal of consideration had 
been given to the distribution of ties of the various woods 
available to this railroad, other than the length of haul 
from the sources of supply. In that year, a committee 
appointed by our operating vice-president, of which it 
was my privilege to serve as chairman, made an ex- 
haustive study of the hard and softwood ties available 
and the distribution of these woods as to kinds and sizes, 
which resulted in the assignment of the various species 
available to those portions of the system to which they 
are best adapted with respect to availability and climatic 
and service conditions. 

A system standard was developed by the committee in 
the form of a map which shows not only the territory in 
which ties of the various kinds of wood are to be used, 
but - the grades or sizes to be used in each class of 
track. ; 

Special attention has been given by the Santa Fe to 
the distribution of hardwood ties to insure that they are 
used where service conditions are most severe, such as 
curves of one degree and over, engine leads, and other 
important tracks in yards, etc. At the present time our 
tie map is in the process of revision owing to the recent 
adoption of 9-ft. ties for use in our high-speed and 
heavy-traffic main tracks, curves and tangents, between 
Chicago and Los Angeles, Cal., via both La Junta, Colo., 
and Amarillo, Tex., and in curves only, in other less 
important main lines, 

_ During the last several years there have been decided 
increases in the speeds of both passenger and freight 
trains. When I saw this coming, I made an intensive 
study to determine what should be done to the track 
structure to bring it up to the standard required for the 
faster speeds. As to ties, I recommended the adoption 
of 9-ft. lengths of 7-in. by 9-in. sawn and 7-in. by 8-in., 
hewn ties in place of 7-in. by 8-in. by 8-ft. ties, and my 
recommendation was approved. A 9-ft. hewn tie pro- 
vides 12 per cent more bearing area on the ballast than 
a 7-in. by. 8-in. by 8-ft. hewn tie and the longer and 
wider sawn tie gives 26 per cent more bearing. The 
9-in. width will also reduce tie splitting. 


What Life Can Be Expected? 


As I have indicated before, Santa Fe methods and 
standards with respect to tie specifications, preservatives, 
methods of handling, distribution, etc., are not the result 
of any one study or action, but of an evolution based on 
a study of the subject for over half a century. Now you 
may ask, what tie life will be obtained from ties produced, 
treated and handled according to our present standards. 
That I can only indicate from a study of our tie records 
and our general experience and observation in the past, 
estimating as best one may the favorable effects of the 
Improvements that have been made in recent years in 
tes, treatment and methods that have not yet had time to 
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demonstrate their value in our tracks. Among such 
items, perhaps the most important are larger and longer 
ties, increase in the size and improvement in the design 
of tie plates, heavier rail, better ballast and - drainage, 
rail anchors, etc. 





Average Expected Life of Ties Given Various Preservative 
Treatments 


Placed Average 
Number in Track Expected 


of Ties in During Life 
Kind of Treatment Calculation the Years (Years) 
yi EE eee eee ee 314,252 1886-1925 13.47 


Zine chloride-petroleum—two movement 13,463 1915-1926 19.48 
Zine chloride-petroleum-emulsion—How- 


PT ERR RT Pe 2,926 1925-1926 19.76 
Zinc chloride, followed by 30/70 creo- 

sote petroleum mixture .......... 16,851 1922-1926 20.76 
Creosote, 5 Ib. net retention .......... 790,034 1904-1929 27.88 





In order to estimate what we can expect from our 
treated ties, I have consolidated the results from ties of 
each treatment and kind of wood, on the basis of life 
to date, extended in the case of each year’s insertion on 
the basis of the curve developed by the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory which shows tie renewals in rela- 
tion to average life. Extending the expected life of the 
ties of each treatment by means of this curve, or using 
the actual average life where ties of any group have 
completed their service life, and eliminating from these 





Record of the Creosote-Petroleum Mixture—Treated Ties, 1909-1915 


Average 
Original Life in Expected 
Year Number Total .Per Cent Track Average 
Inserted Inserted Removed Removed to 1-1-38 Life* 


Sawn Western Yellow Pine Ties. Treatment, 10 to 12 lb. per cu. ft. 
30/70 Creosote-Petroleum Mixture 


1910 2,266 572 25.24 23.86 35.53 

1911 2,259 909 40.24 20.54 30.59 

1912 145 95 65.52 17.21 24.04 
Total 4,670 1,576 33.75 


Hewn and Sawn Western Yellow Pine Ties. Treatment, 7 lb. per cu. ft. 
50/50 Creosote-Petroleum Mixture 


1912 119 41 34.45 21.51 30.86 

1913 9,396 843 8.97 22.90 t 

1914 712 123 17.28 21.21 32.86 

1915 734 245 33.38 20.15 27.16 
Total 10,961 1,252 11.42 


* Based on Forest Products Laboratory Curve. 
+ Per cent renewed is beyond the limits of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory curve for treated ties. 





computations all groups of ties that have not been in track 
ten years, or the renewals of which have not exceeded 
ten per cent, the averages of expected life for ties of all 
woods in each of the principal treatments we have used, 
are shown in another of the accompanying tables. 

While there may be some argument as to whether tie 
test data extended to expected life by means of the 
Forest Products Laboratory curve are reasonably near 
actual average life of completed tests, they are believed 
to be the best means we have of forecasting consolidated 
results from large groups of ties of various ages, such 
as the 790,000 creosoted ties in all our tie tests. Also, 
they enable comparisons to be made of large groups of 
ties of several different treatments and placed in track 
in various years. 

In the foregoing forecast of consolidated results, we 
have included all-ties in our test tracks of each of these 
treatments. This includes our A. R. E. A. or “out-of- 
face” tests, although, as I have previously pointed out, 
results from these “out-of-face” tests are somewhat more 
favorable than those of our experimental sections in which 
ties have been inserted in the ordinary course of renewals. 
May I point out, therefore, that of the 790,000 creosoted 
ties mentioned above as having an average expected life 
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of 27.88 years, 305,080 are in our 26 tests that are com- 
prised of complete sections foremen’s territories. By 
separating these ties from those in our A. R. E. A. tests, 
we obtain an average expected life of 23.15 years. 


Creosote-Petroleum Treatment 


In the foregoing comparisons I have not included ties 
in our test tracks that have been treated with creosote- 
petroleum. The reason for this is that although we 
have treated some forty-five million ties with a creosote- 
petroleum mixture since this preservative was made 
standard in 1923, and we have more than 578,000 ties 
of this treatment in our tie tests, the latter show that 
only 1.5 per cent of about 550,000 inserted in the years 
1923 to 1938, inclusive, to have been renewed and this 
percentage is too small to apply on the Forest Products 
Laboratory curve. At the present time, therefore, we can 
only estimate that the service life of these mixture-treated 
ties will be somewhat greater than the expected average 
life indicated by the large group of 5-Ib. straight creosote 
ties. 

During the years 1909 to 1913, inclusive, we treated 
approximately 1,000,000 sawn Western pine ties with 
the creosote-petroleum mixture at our Albuquerque treat- 
ing plant. During the years 1909-1911 this kind of tie 
was treated with 10 to 12 lb. of a mixture of 30 per cent 
creosote and 70 per cent petroleum; in the years 1912- 
1913 the treatment was a 7 lb. net retention of a 50/50 
mixture. The percentage of renewals in these groups 
is, of course, much higher than in the mixture ties treat- 
ed during the years 1923-1938. A few of the 1909-1911 
and 1912-1913 mixture ties got into cur test tie sections, 
and the record on these stands as shown in the foregoing 
table. 

Although these ties were, in general, placed in dry 
climate locatio: 2sults to date are extremely favorable. 

As previously stated, of the 60 million ties in track, 
about 45 million, or 75 per cent, are of our standard 
mixture treatment. The effect of this large percentage 
of mixture-treated ties in service is showing results in 
the way of lighter tie renewals on account of their longer 
life. While the creosoted ties on which we figure an 
expected average life of about 23 years did not have the 
full benefit of tie plate protection, the advantage of rail 
anchors and the better drainage and ballast conditions 
that we have today, they did not have to carry the present 
heavy high-speed wheel loads. Another factor that is 
going to affect our average life of ties in the future is the 
wider and longer 9-ft. tie. These are some of the factors 
that one has to take into account in forecasting the 
average life of treated ties, which makes such an estimate 
more or less of a guess, but in my judgment we have 
reached the point when we can expect an average life in 
excess of 25 years. 

We are proud of the record we have made in extending 
the life of crossties, but we are not satisfied to stop here. 
We intend to continue research work ‘to develop improve- 
ments in the treatment and care of ties. We are realiz- 
ing large annual savings by the use of treated ties, but 
the cost of tie renewals is still one of the largest items 
of maintenance-of-way material expense. By extending 
the life of ties in track to a maximum, we are not only 
holding down this heavy maintenance expense, but are 
also conserving our timber resources. 





RAILROAD CONNECTION between Roumania and Germany 
through the recently enlarged Soviet Ukraine has been opened 
by an agreement recently concluded at Bucharest by the three 
countries. The service is to start with five trains daily in each 


direction between Lemburg, Germany and Cernauti, Roumania, 
according to the agreement. 
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S. 2009 Conferees 


Continue Meetings 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


ONFEREES on S. 2009, the general transporta- 
& tion bill, resumed their meetings on February 14, 
but Senator Wheeler stated at the close of the 
session that there was no announcement he could make 
in connection with the progress of the deliberations. 
Thus the only specific revelation remains that in con- 
nection with the agreement on language for a “fourth 
section,” as reported in last week’s issue, page 289, 
That announcement was made by Senator Wheeler at 
the close of the February 7 meeting. Sessions were also 
held on February 8 and 9, when a recess until the 14th 
was taken. After completing their work on the “fourth 
section” it is understood that the conferees took up the 
consolidation provisions and have completed their work 
thereon except for a decision with respect to the Harring- 
ton “labor-protection” amendment, which was passed 
over for the time being. 


House Debate on Harrington Amendment 


Meanwhile debate on the Harrington amendment got 
started in the House on February 8 when Conferee Lea, 
chairman of the House committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce, indicated his opposition to the proviso, 
asserting that he was “confident” in his belief “that the 
Harrington amendment will not help labor.” Mr. Lea 
spoke up with that and other comment on a speech in 
favor of the amendment which was being delivered by 
Representative Schulte, Democrat of Indiana. Mr. 
Schulte, it appears, had learned that there is a consoli- 
dation feature connected to S. 2009, although he asserted 
that “railroad employees have been told that this is not 
consolidation legislation.” Much of Mr. Schulte’s speech 
followed the lines of the letter recently sent to the con- 
ferees by A. F. Whitney, president of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, as noted in last week’s issue. 
Among other things the Indianian asserted that the con- 
solidation provisions of S. 2009 without the Harrington 
amendment would mean “placing 200,000 to 225,000 rail- 
road employees upon the relief rolls ;” and Mr. Schulte 
is at loss to understand why George M. Harrison, chair- 
man of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, sup- 
ported the bill when he should have known that. 

At another point, the speaker made a calculation which 
indicated to him that as many as 361,000 railroad em- 
ployees might be affected, adding that the only way to 
save them is to insist on the Harrington amendment and 
kill S. 2009 if that amendment is not embodied in the 
conference report. Of Representative Harrington, Demo- 
crat of Iowa, the amendment’s sponsor, Mr. Schulte said 
“his every heart beat is in sympathy with” railroad work- 
ers. Also, the Indianian asserted that “all classes of 
railroad employees” have signed petitions in favor of 
the amendment, adding that “so far as I know, or have 
been able to ascertain, not a single representative of 
organized labor, including the railroad labor groups, has 
ever spoken one word against the Harrington amend- 
ment.” 

It was when Representative Schulte again referred 
to the “225,000 jobs at stake” that Chairman Lea arose 
to reply that “there is not the slightest basis for any 
such statement.” Then Mr, Schulte asked if Mr. Lea 
would accept the Harrington amendment; and Mr. Lea 
replied that he was not in a position to accept it. Where- 
upon Mr. Schulte came back with a query as to whether 

(Continued on page 332) 
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Right—Pennsylvania’s Eastbound 
Spirit of St. Louis Breaking 
Through Barricade of Paper and 
Ribbons When Passenger Train 
Operation Over the Bridge was 
Started on January 15 


St. Louis Signals Municipal Bridge 


Left—View on Bridge Looking 
West With Typical Interlocking 
Signals in the Foreground and 
Gratiot Street Tower in Back- 
ground 


Automatic blocks and two interlockings provide for maximum 
track capacity and routing of trains 


N extensive signaling project, involving the applica- 
A tion of automatic signals to six double-track ap- 

proaches and to the double-track main structure 
of the St. Louis Municipal Bridge over the Mississippi 
river at St. Louis, Mo., and the provision of two all-relay 
interlockings to control the movement of trains over the 
bridge has been completed recently under the direction 
of the Board of Public Service of the City of St. Louis. 


An article on page 923 of the Railway Age for De- 
cember 16, 1939, described the history of the construction 
of the bridge and approaches, and included a detailed 
explanation of the routing of trains of various roads. 
Having completed the necessary approaches and re- 
constructed the track facilities, the City of St. Louis in 
1938 started a program to provide power interlockings 
to route trains at the various junctions and automatic 
block signaling to afford maximum track capacity at the 
maximum permissible train speeds. Freight traffic has 
been handled over the bridge since 1929 by two terminal 
switching lines, the Alton & Southern and the Manufac- 
turers Railroad, only one approach on each side of the 
bridge being involved, and train operation was directed 
by manual block, no automatic signals being used. Fol- 
lowing completion of the signaling improvements, the 
first regular use of the rail deck of the bridge for pas- 
senger trains was inaugurated on January 15, when the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio started operation 
of their passenger trains over this route, the first train 
being the eastbound Spirit of St. Louis of the P. R. R. 
In the signaling program the first project, completed 
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in 1938, was an all-relay interlocking, together with 
certain automatic signaling, at Valley Junction, on one 
of the east approaches, at which point connections are 
made with the Alton & Southern, the Missouri Pacific, 
the Illinois Central, the St. Louis-Southwestern, and the 
Terminal Railroad Association. The second project, 
completed in October, 1939, included complete automatic 
block signaling on the remaining approaches and the main 
structure, as well as a second all-relay interlocking at 
Gratiot street in St. Louis which controls the junctions 
on the St. Louis side as well as the junction on the east 
side for lines extending to the north approaches. The 
entire signaling program involved 47 electric switch ma- 
chines and 131 searchlight signals, counting both auto- 
matic and interlocking signals. 

Each of the two tracks on the bridge and on each of 
the major approaches is signaled for train movements 
in each direction, thus permitting simultaneous parallel 
operation of trains in the same direction during periods 
of the day when the preponderance of traffic is either 
outbound or inbound. Taking the effect of grades and 


Union Depot connection 


February 17, 1940 


All-Relay Control Machine 
at Gratiot Street Interlock- 
ing 


curves into consideration, the signals are spaced to give 
maximum track capacity on the basis of train stopping 
distance at maximum speed of 25 m. p. h. on the bridge 
and the approaches. 

All signals are located at the right of the track gov- 
erned. On account of clearance limitations, all signals 
located between tracks are of the dwarf type. Like- 
wise, the remainder of the signals on the bridge structure 
are of the dwarf type but are mounted on cases or short 
masts, as shown in the illustration. Although dwarf 
type signals are used, they display aspects and function 
the same as high signals. A number plate on each auto- 
matic sigtial and the absence of a number plate on an 
interlocking signal serve to distinguish the two. None 
of the home signals are route signals; rather, all are 
known as speed signals. A total of five aspects are 
utilized to direct train movements. A single red or a 
red-over-red on a home signal is a Stop aspect; a single 
red on an automatic signal is a Stop-and-Proceed aspect. 
A yellow-over-red on a home signal or a single yellow 
on an automatic signal is an Approach aspect. A green- 
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over-red on a home signal or a single green on an auto- 
matic signal is a Clear aspect. 

A yellow-over red on a home signal is a Restricting 
or Call-on aspect. 


Control Machines 


The interlockings at both Valley Junction and Gratiot 
street are of the all-relay type, i. e., no mechanical lock- 
ing between levers is used, the interlocking being ac- 
complished by interconnection of circuits. Each control 
machine consists of a panel, on the face of which is an 
illuminated track diagram with knobs for controlling 
signals, and miniature levers for controlling switches. 
When a knob is turned up, the corresponding signal 
displays the Clear aspect or. an Approach aspect, de- 
pending on the condition of track occupancy. When the 
track section immediately in advance of the signal is 
occupied, the knob is operated to a downward position, 
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Eastbound Spirit of St. Louis Descending Approach on East Side of Municipal Bridge 


AGE 


and a Restricting aspect or call-on signal is displayed. 
Each switch is controlled by an individual lever mounted 
in the panel below or above the track diagram. Im- 
mediately over each switch lever are two lights, one red 
and one white; the red light is a lock light and indicates 


. that the switch should not and cannot be operated ; if the 


lever is operated with the red lamp illuminated, the 
lever must be restored and again operated before actual 
switch operation will be obtained; the white lamp is 
illuminated when the switch on the ground and the lever 
in the panel are not in correspondence. 

Continuous track indications are provided between 
control points. All signal levers are on the track diagram 
at points corresponding to signal locations ; an indication 
lamp in the lever knob, carrying a black arrow, is illum- 
inated when the signal is cleared, the arrow giving the 
direction in which the signal governs. Traffic locking 
levers, consisting of knobs similar to the signal levers, 
are provided in the white lines representing the tracks 
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where such locking is provided, arrows in lenses in the 
faces of the knobs turning to indicate the direction in 
which traffic rights are established. 

This interlocking and signaling installation was made 
under the jurisdiction of the Board of Public Service, 
City of St. Louis, and under the direction of Baxter 
Brown, president, and A. R. Ross, associate to the 
president, and now superintendent of the Municipal 
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Railroad Industry Minimum Wage 
Hearings Get Under Way 
















February 17, 1940 


Bridge Railway. The locations of the signals and cross- 
overs were designed by A. P. Hix, signal engineer of the 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis. The Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company furnished the signal and 
interlocking equipment and designed the circuits and con- 
trol systems, Mr. Hix and P. M. Gault, signal engineer 
of the Missouri Pacific, acting as signal engineering 
advisers. 





Labor wants 40 cents an hour; carriers claim that they can 


DEFINITE difference of opinion between rail- 


road management and railroad labor became evi- 

dent at the conclusion of the first day’s hearing 
on February 14 before the Railroad Industry Com- 
mittee authorized under the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
recommend minimum wages for all railroad employees up 
to 40 cents an hour. W. T. Joyner, counsel for the Class 
I railroads, told the committee that any increase in the 
present 30 cents minimum hourly wage in the industry 
would mean a substantial loss of railroad jobs through 
further mechanization of the industry. At the same time, 
Frank L. Mulholland, representing organized railroad 
labor which will be affected by any order that the commit- 
tee may make, took the position that the Fair Labor 
Standards Act establishes a prima facie case in favor of 
the 40 cent rate and that the committee should establish 
such a minimum unless the railroads are able, by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence, to show that such a minimum 
wage would substantially curtail employment. 

The committee is comprised of 12 members, equally 
representative of the “public,” the railroads and the lower- 
paid railway employees. Frank P. Graham, President 
of the University of North Carolina, who is chairman of 
the committee, was unable to attend the opening hearing 
because of illness, and George E. Osborne, a member 
of the Law Faculty of Leland Stanford University, and 
vice chairman of the committee, presided. Other mem- 
bers of the committee, in addition to the chairman and 
vice chairman, who are “public” members, are: 

For the “public,” Charles S. Johnson, Negro Educator, 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. ; and William H. Spen- 
cer, Dean of the School of Commerce and Education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

For the employees: George Wright, general vice presi- 
dent, International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers, 
Roundhouse and Railway Shop Laborers, Chicago; T. C. 
Carroll, vice president, Brotherhood of Maintenance-of- 
Way Employees, Umatilla, Fla.; H. A. Bacus, research 
director, Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; and James McNamara, vice president, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees International Alliance, 
Washington, D. C. 

For the railroads: E. J. McClees, executive secretary, 
Bureau of Information of the Eastern Railways, New 
York; C. D. Mackay, assistant vice president, Southern 
Railway System, Washington, D. C.; Edward Murrin, 


pay no more than 30 cents at this time 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


executive secretary, Association of Western Railways, 
Chicago; and J. H. Huntt, assistant to the president, the 
American Short Line Railroad Assn., Washington, D. C. 


Joyner Leads Off for Carriers 


Mr. Joyner began his presentation to the committee 
by asserting that “Of the 1,038,795 persons employed by 
the railroads on November 15, 1939, 954,426 were re- 
ceiving 40 cents or more per hour, and 84,369 were re- 
ceiving a lower hourly wage.” “Nearly all of those,” 
he continued “receiving less than 40 cents were laborers. 

The cost to the Class I railroads of increasing the 
present minimum wage to 31 cents would be approxi- 
mately $750,000, while the cost of increasing it to 40 
cents would be more than $14,250,000. The railroad 
industry has been and is in a critical condition. It can 
stand no increase in the existing minimum rate. Any 
increased cost must be met, in so far as possible by a 
reduction in employment. Unfortunately, that is the 
only certain way out for the railroads.” 

Showing where the burden of an increase in the mini- 
mum hourly wage would fall, Mr. Joyner said that, in 
case of an increase to 31 cents, 13 per cent of the extra 
cost would fall on the Eastern railroads, 37 per cent on 
the Western railroads, and 50 per cent on the South- 
eastern lines. Of the extra cost burden created by an 
increase to 40 cents an hour, 16 per cent would fall on 
the Eastern carriers, 44 per cent on the Western, and 
40 per cent on the Southeastern railroads, he said. In 
the Western district the heaviest burden would fall in 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas, asserted Mr. Joyner, 
pointing out that “this cost is a problem which very 
greatly concerns the railroads of the South.” 

Localizing the burden further, “We have segregated,” 
said the railroad counsel, “those railroads having 500 or 
more section men getting less than 40 cents an hour. 
There are 20 railroads falling into that class. Those 
20 railroads would bear about two-thirds of the burden 
if the minimum wage were increased to 40 cents an hour. 
There is not an Eastern railroad in the list. There 1s 
not one exclusively Northwestern carrier in the list. All 
20 operate in the Southeast and the Southwest.” 

“The present economic condition of these Southern 
railroads, the roads which would be principally affected 
by any increase in the minimum wage, is such they can- 
not take any cost increases out of their net income with- 
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out ruining some of those railroads and doing great 
harm to others, without very serious damage to the rail- 
road industry in the South. Many of the railroads of the 
Southeast and Southwest have no net income. Many 
others are having a severe struggle. For the past five 
years the net deficit of the 20 railroads which would be 
most affected by any increase in the minimum wage has 
been, on the average, $27,271,640. 

“Those railroads must and will seek other means to 
meet any increased costs. In the case of only a-few 
of them is there any net income at all to absorb an addi- 
tional burden. Nor can they well recoup through in- 
creases in freight rates: that is impracticable, if not 
impossible. Regretfully but necessarily the railroads 
must take the course of reducing employment.” 

Discussing the great proportion of the 30-cent class 
of railroad wages in the South, Mr. Joyner told the 
committee that “The basic origin of any wage rate for 
unskilled or semi-skilled labor is the going rate of pay for 
such labor in the community in which it is employed. 
With the decline of Southern agricultural prosperity, the 
growth of tenancy has been rapid, until today about 60 
out of every 100 cotton farms are operated by tenants 
or share croppers. The decline of agriculture, the sur- 
plus of agricultural laborers, the growth of the share 
cropper class have produced a condition where the an- 
nual cash income of a share cropper family will vary 
from $200 a year to $100 a year, or perhaps nothing. 
Farm labor in some parts of the South may be hired for 
a wage of from 50 cents to a dollar a day.” 


Would Aggravate South’s Problem 


“This agricultural and share cropper situation in the 
South,” continued Mr. Joyner, “has produced a check 
on normal development, and what is most important in 
this case, a going rate for unskilled labor lower than the 
prevalent in the remainder of the country. The problem 
of the South is to take surplus agricultural laborers out 
of agriculture and, if possible, place them in industry. 
Any action which would reverse that process and take 
laborers out of industry in the South and throw them 
back upon agriculture would have a most detrimental 
effect. Southern agriculture can absorb no more of the 
unemployed without most serious consequences. 

“In the railroad industry, the increase in the minimum 
hourly wage has already been very rapid in the South. 
For example, maintenance employees in the South who 
are now getting 30 cents per hour were getting, on July 
1, 1937, an average wage of 21.6 cents an hour; they 
have received an increase of nearly 39 per cent. Ail 
tailway employees in the South now getting 30 cents per 
hour have received an average wage increase of about 
35 per cent in less than three years. Most of the railroad 
employees now receiving from 30 to 39 cents per hour 
received in 1937 an increase in pay of at least 14.7 per 
cent. Our 30-cent minimum is very much above the 
average rates paid for farm labor in the South. Gen- 
erally speaking, the prevailing wage for highway main- 
tenance forces in most states of the Southeast is 25 
cents an hour at this time. The railroad minimum is 
20 per cent above that.” 

“In view of all these conditions,” Mr. Joyner pointed 
out, “we cannot afford now to pay more than a minimum 
of 30 cents an hour. We must have sufficient time to 
absorb the rapid wage advances of the past three years 
before any consideration should be given to any addi- 
tional increase. The economic balance of a territory 
or area demands that fundamental economic changes 
should be gradual. The railroads, the most vital indus- 
tty in the country, the sickest industry in the country, 
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should not be called upon to lead the advance of wages 
in general. 

“There is no crisis demanding precipitate and undue 
minimum wage accelerations. While the cost of living 
has gone down, the minimum wages in the South among 
railroads and among most industries affected by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act have increased tremendously. The 
minimum wages in the South have increased much more 
rapidly than in any other portion of the United States. 
The impact on Southern industries and on Southern 
economy has been severe. From July, 1938, to Novem- 
ber, 1939, the South moved ahead in the minimum wage 
advance just seven times as fast as the rest of the 
country. Much as we would like to see the economic 
condition of the South improved, an attempt to advance 
it too rapidly may defeat the purpose of the whole move- 
ment.” 

“Any order increasing the minimum wage,” concluded 
Mr. Joyner, “would compel the railroads to endeavor to 
recoup the additional labor costs by reductions in em- 
ployment. Such an order would provide the compulsion. 
Mechanization will provide the opportunity. Moreover, 
any order now increasing the minimum wage, any order 
now made before we have had time to absorb the shock 
of recent substantial increases, will constitute in some 
real part the assumption by your Board of the responsi- 
bility to labor for the continuity of railroad employment.” 


Railroad Labor for 40-Cent Minimum 


For the railroad labor unions, Mr. Mulholland founded 
his opening statement to the committee on the thesis 
that the ultimate objective of the Act is to obtain a 40- 
cent minimum for all people affected. The industry com- 
mittees, he contended, are set up for the purpose of ex- 
pediting the reaching of this 40-cent standard. The 30- 
cent minimum set up in the Act, he stated, is nothing 
more than a “stop-gap” until the 40-cent rate is reached. 
Furthermore, Mr. Mulholland took the position that 
there is a legal presumption in favor of the 40-cent rate 
which can only be overcome by showing that it will cause 
a substantial curtailment of employment in the industry. 

Moreover, the railroad labor lawyer told the commit- 
tee that the employees want it to promulgate a 40-cent 
rate and that there is no burden on the employees to 
prove that that rate should be put into effect. The rail- 
road counsel, in his interpretation of the language of the 
Act, said that the burden of proof would fall on the 
employees who are trying to raise the rate from 30 to 40 
cents per hour. 


Employees Oppose Classification 


Also, the employees are opposed to any classification of 
the industry so that the Southeastern roads would be 
permitted to pay a lower rate than the rest of the coun- 
try. Mr. Mulholland felt that such a classification, which 
is permitted in the Act, would not be feasible because of 
the fact that no one road operates exclusively in a par- 
ticular section of the country. 

Answering Mr. Joyner’s argument that the South can- 
not afford to pay such high wage rates, Mr. Mulholland 
retorted that, in his opinion, low wage rates were the 
real cause of the South being the “Nation’s Number One 
Economic Problem.” 

The remainder of the first day’s session was devoted 
to an analysis of a detailed report on wages in the in- 
dustry by Edward B. Mittleman, economist of the Wage 
and Hour Administration. Mr. Mittleman explained the 
report in detail and told the committee that it had been 


prepared expressly for their use in this case. 
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Re-Making Transport Package’ 


Railroads awaken to tempo of American Living and do remarkable job of 


Showmanship Was a Pari 
of Merchandising. When 
the Southern Pacific's “Day- 
light” Streamliners Were 
Placed in Service Between 
San Francisco, Cal., and 
Los Angeles, Descendents 
of the Original Spanish 
Settlers and American 
Pioneers Turned Out to 
Hail the New Trains. 
Above Is a Group of 
Cowboys and Cowgirls 
Greeting One of the Trains 
at Salinas, Cal. 


merchandising lightweight trains 
| By George A. Kelly 


NTIL the advent of the new lightweight stream- 
[ lined trains, passenger equipment was designed by 

engineers who turned out a thoroughly workman- 
like job in design and color that was strictly utilitarian 
in character and that adequately served the then trans- 
portation needs of the country. But, after the entrance 
on the stage of new, different and bold agencies of trans- 
portation in the “blue chip” days of the “twenties”, it 
took the railroads a long time to realize that they were 
trading for the first time in a highly competitive market 
with a style-conscious public which was accustomed to 
color and gadgets in transportation through the styling 
efforts of the automobile industry. 

Color and gadgets, attractively portrayed through the 
various techniques of advertising, which were not only 
arresting and appealing but which also stopped the 
potential customer and largely promoted the primary aim 
and objective of every person concerned with advertis- 
ing, produced the desired ultimate customer reaction, 
the purchase of the merchandise, the transfer of title. 

So, railway passenger traffic men eventually, perhaps 
rationally, came around to acceptance of the idea of 
novelty as applied to the appearance of railway passenger 
trains. Some of the old timers, members of the original 
cast, scoffed a great deal and asserted that the passenger 
did not care what the outside of a train looked like so 
long as it got him there. Under the management of 
some of these old timers, railway passenger travel had 
been falling off disastrously for a number of years. 

It was then realized, too, that the railway transporta- 
tion stage must be modernized and that train interiors 





* From an address before the Chicago Federated Advertising Club on 
January 11. 
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had to be changed and brightened up. But, without 
minimizing the appeal of novelty in design and the lure 
of color, the development, basic design and construction 
of new type trains and car units were due to something 
deeper and more fundamental than the abstract idea of 
colorful interiors and decorative streamlining. There 
is a constant and increasing demand on the part of the 
traveling public not only for higher speeds in passenger 
transportation but also for greater comfort and con- 
venience, which applies to all methods of transportation, 
including that in the air, and that on the water and high- 
ways as well as that on the railroads. To meet this de- 
mand, all forms of transportation were increasing speeds 
and building new types of equipment in which modern 
materials, fabricating processes and facilities which had 
become available in recent years, were employed. From 
the competitive standpoint, rail passenger transportation, 
in order to regain business which it has lost and increase 
its business, obviously had to meet the desires, needs and 
demands of the traveling public. : 
In order, therefore, to provide greater comfort tor 
passengers and, in co-operation with the railroads, to 
meet the competition of other aggressive agencies 0 
transportation, Pullman pioneered in the development 
and installation of air-conditioning systems in passenger 
train cars, and to date has invested more than thirty 
million dollars in that activity. It likewise pioneered in 
the development of modern lightweight equipment, both 
coach and sleeping cars, and in the last four years has 
invested another thirty million dollars in new type cars. 
These cars contain new types of sleeping accommoda- 
tions; such as roomettes, duplex single rooms, double 
bedrooms, new compartments and new drawing rooms. 
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Here then we had a superfine product—the modern 

ssenger train—a monument to the skill and ingenuity 
of the railroads and railroad supply manufacturers in 
research and engineering—but what of it? Traditionally, 
railroading had been conducted as a sort of secret and 
mysterious business. Some effort but little progress had 
been made in acquainting the public with what was going 
on behind the scenes. There were so many other matters 
absorbing interest in this modern fast-moving world 
that interest in the railroads seemed dormant—if not 
dead. The spectacle of barefoot boys thronging beside 
the tracks to watch No. 69 go by or of everyone in town 
going down to the “depot” to meet No. 24 seemed as 
out-of-date as the buggy-whip. But it wasn’t—and the 
industry set about proving that it wasn’t. 


Promotional Ideas Rushed In 


Sales and promotional ideas may have been lacking 
previously but they came rushing now. Exhibitions of 
new trains, well-publicized and advertised, began at- 
tracting a few curious sightseers at first, then the word 
spread and ropes and police became necessary to hold 
the crowds back. Meanwhile, a well-planned publicity 
campaign was in full operation. Pictures of the new 
trains began appearing in the newspapers, rotogravure 
sections, magazines and news reels throughout the 
country, and the exhibitions took on the nature of tri- 
umphal tours. Moreover, just as a man with new clothes 
on is likely to be more brisk in his movements and often 
more efficient in performance, so the newly dressed 
trains improved their service. 

Another factor which helped to arrest the downward 
trend and start the traffic curve upward was the giving of 
glamorous names to the new trains. Old No. 97 was 
all right in its way but such names as Zephyr and 
Flying Yankee have a yet greater appeal. Flattery of 
local pride was not overlooked and trains were christened 
Des Moines Rocket and City of San Francisco. Romance 
and history were remembered in such names as the 
Mark Twain and the Rebel. Man might well be moved 
to travel by the Rebel when he would not be especially 
attracted by No. 45. 

Special fast runs attended by elaborate ceremonies 
and broadcasts on nation-wide hook-ups made the front 
pages of all newspapers. Governors, mayors, movie 
actresses and other sorts of dignitaries and celebrities 
were glad to serve in christening the new trains. Fashion 
shows were held on board, and pictures of interior 
decorations, the attractiveness of which was enhanced by 
beautiful models and the charming stewardesses in serv- 
te on many of the trains, appeared throughout the 
press and in women’s magazines. 

_A procession of trains, headed by a glistening stream- 
liner, opened a new line in the Rockies, and everywhere 
the trains went people lined the right-of-way. The words 
streamliner” and “streamlined” became an integral part 
of the American language over night. The trains that 
began to be turned out of builders shops after the first 
ones, all cashed in on this wave of reawakened en- 
thusiasm for railroads. Train-naming contests were 
held, and exhibitions of the “latest models” were marked 
by an increasing number of eager spectators. The un- 
flagging interest is perhaps best typified by the fact that 
only a few weeks ago a leading metropolitan newspaper 
‘arried a feature article, with photographs, describing 
= crowds that still gather nightly to watch the stream- 
ners go by. 

: The appeal of the colorful new trains and their sleek 

‘am or Diesel-electric locomotives did not cease at 
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mere curiosity. When they were placed in revenue serv- 
ice, the patronage fully justified the splendid selling and 
publicity job that had been done. In fact, on many of 
the trains it was as difficult to get a seat as to procure 
a ticket for a world series game in Cincinnati. 

Thousands of questionnaires passed out to passengers 
on the new trains have shown how appreciative and 
aware the traveling public is of such comforts and con- 
veniences as air-conditioning, improved lighting systems 
that combine beauty with greater visibility, modern furni- 
ture, drapery and carpeting, train telephone service, 
radios and the thousand and one other comforts and 
conveniences that characterize the new trains. 

One of the most important and desirable sidelights in 
connection with the new trains has been the effect on 
the morale of the crews. The spirit of enthusiasm, almost 
of adventure, that characterizes the passengers on 
these fast trains has communicated itself to the crews. 
They too, join in the enthusiasm and there is a marked 
eagerness and helpful spirit shown by all the car serv- 
ice employees. 

This is also evident in both the station and city ticket 
offices, where the passenger is made to feel that the 
buying of a ticket for a streamliner is an event and not 
merely a prosaic business transaction. Many of the 
ticket offices have been streamlined as well and are now 
bright, attractive, air-conditioned offices that match the 
spirit of the new era in passenger transportation. 

Even some of the timetables have been “streamlined.” 
The old prosaic booklets with all the uninteresting ap- 
pearance of a telephone directory have been superseded 
by brightly colored booklets, usually illustrated, that per- 
form a selling job in their own way. 

Various surveys which have been made reveal the 
heartening fact that a number of passengers who have 
traveled on these new trains. would: not~- have done so 
otherwise. This creation of a new traffic market has 
been one of the major sales ‘successes in the last five 
years. The inauguration of long distance sleeping car 
trains and the improving of sleeping car accommodations, 
which have kept in the forefront of passenger progress, 
have played an important part in attracting additional 
traffic and producing additional revenue. ! 

A striking illustration of the success of the new trains’ 
and a convincing proof of their traffic-building value is: 
afforded by the additions to trains that have been made: 
since their inception. Practically all the trains that have 
been in service for two years are now handling addi- 
tional cars. 

Radical measures were necessary to stop the inexorable 
downward swoop of the curve representing passenger 
traffic results. Fortunately, among executives in the 
railroad industry, there were men who were willing to 
take such measures and who possessed the necessary 
vision, imagination, and courage to carry out plans that 
might well have caused the’ abrupt termination of their 
careers, if they had ‘failed.* -But they did not fail. In- 
stead, they succeeded’ magiiificently. The new trains, 
of amazing design ‘atid ‘operated at amazing speeds, 
captured the public ‘itnagination. The downward trend 
of passenger traffic, that had passed through more than 
12 years of prosperity and depression alike, faltered and 
then started upward. 

The multitudes of people who filed through the new 
streamlined trains on their exhibition tours of the East 
and the throngs that gathered in the dawn on lonely 
Western prairies to watch the trains go by gave the 
graphic forecast in 1934 of. how such trains and light- 
weight, colorful equipment in general were to capture 
the imagination of the American public. 

While the railroads still have a long way to go, the 
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mere fact of stopping the decline in passenger traffic is 
an outstanding achievement. Since 1933, passenger 
traffic has fluctuated, but in the five years from 1934 to 
1938 inclusive, an annual average of 34,171,771 more 
passengers have used railroad trains in each year, be- 
ginning with 1934. In other words, 170,858,857 more 
passengers have been handled in the five years than if 
the 1933 figures had been maintained and with a 12-year 
history of decline previously, there is little reason to be- 
lieve that even those meagre figures could otherwise have 
been maintained. 

Up to July 1, 1939, new lightweight passenger trains, 
operated as a unit, had piled up 28,317,174 train miles 
with an on-time performance of better than 90 per cent, 
figured on a five minute allowance. These trains, whose 
total daily mileage is now approximately 45,000, have 
accomplished this feat in all sorts of weather and under 
all sorts of topographical conditions. Moreover, in spite 
of one unfortunate accident caused by sabotage, their 
safety record has been extraordinary. Under the test 
of severe operating conditions, these trains have proved 
beyond question that they “can take it.” The high speed 
of which they are capable is taken much for granted 
now, but in the early days of their development their 
speed trials made the headlines. What is now practically 
normal safe speed for long distances, in view of better 
track and greater knowledge and experience of what the 
trains can do, then required weeks of preparation and 
extreme care. -The new trains have operated more than 
25 million miles at speeds averaging approximately 60 
miles per hour overall without resulting in a single pas- 
senger fatality. 


S. 2009 Conferees 
Continue Meetings 


(Continued from page 324) 


Mr. Lea would assist in the effort to retain the amend- 
ment. “This is a question of abandonment or consolida- 
tion,” Mr. Lea replied. ‘Now, consolidation aids labor 
while abandonment destroys labor. It is not a question 
of choice. It is a question of what we actually face.” 

Mr. Schulte expressed his disagreement with the fore- 
going, although he knew Mr. Lea “is sincere in his de- 
sire.” The Indianian, however, was unwilling “to gamble 
with 225,000 jobs.” And Mr. Lea here came back with 
the aforementioned expression of his confident belief 
that the amendment would not help labor. “It would 
stand in the way of consolidation,” he went on. ‘“Con- 
solidations aid labor by keeping up lines that otherwise 
will have to be abandoned. Of course, it is a debatable 
question. No one can tell you that any particular labor 
or any particular number are going to lose their employ- 
ment because of consolidations. Consolidations require, 
in the first place, the consent of the lines affected, a very 
difficult thing, on account of the matter of refinancing 
and other problems. It is very difficult to make consoli- 
dations. In the next place, no consolidation can be made 
unless it has the approval of the commission.” 

Mr. Schulte’s next try was a suggestion to “the gentle- 
man from California” that the question “is too serious, it 
is too vital for either him or me to argue about.” Mr. 
Lea: “The principal labor organizations entered into an 
agreement with practically all the railroad companies pro- 
viding for the care of men who might be displaced on ac- 
count of consolidations. In a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court, the right of the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission to require such an arrangement was estab- 
lished. In that particular case it was estimated that the 
savings per year would be about $500,000 and about 
$300,000 of that benefit went directly to labor.” 

At another point Mr. Lea stated that “under the pres- 
ent operations about 900,000 men who were formerly 
employed by railroads have lost their positions,” continu- 
ing to ask Mr. Schulte if the latter did not think “the 
laboring man is interested as well as the railroads in 
restoring a wholesome condition in the railroad industry.” 
“The laboring man,’ Mr. Lea added, “cannot hope to 
draw his salary from the railroad unless the railroad itself 
is a going concern.” When he went on to say that “prac- 
tically an overwhelming majority” of railroad employees 
supported S. 2009 without the Harrington proviso, Mr. 
Schulte cited the attitude of the B. of R. T., adding that 
engineers and firemen and the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors in his district are likewise opposed. The Indianian 
continued to make a prediction: that if the bill passes 
without the amendment, “every one of these railroad labor 
leaders who have been opposing the Harrington amend- 
ment will be dethroned or dehorned, as they call it in 
the parlance of the railroad world... . What the railroads 
are trying to do is eliminate all forms of competition, to 
continue the dog-in-the-manger attitude they have had 
for 20 years. They have finally lost it because of the 
competition of trucks and water transportation. Now 
they are using the railroad men to force through this 
piece of legislation that will force the last link around 
their throats and choke them to death.” 


Must Have “Healthy Situation” in Railroad Field 


Here Representative Hinshaw, Republican of Cali- 
fornia, a member of the House committee on interstate 
commerce, spoke up to ask if Mr. Schulte had previously 
said that if S. 2009 passes “the freight rates will be set 
by the railroads and not by the commission.” Mr. Schulte 
replied that he had made such a statement because he felt 
that the I. C. C. “will be influenced by the railroads;” 
and he told the Californian to “look at the South today 
and ask any one of the members from those Southern 
states.” Mr. Hinshaw predicted that the I. C. C. will 
probably continue to fix rates, and the Indianian agreed 
that such a situation would be “to the detriment of the 
people in the gentleman’s district and to the detriment of 
the people in my district.” Mr. Hinshaw did not be- 
lieve that, and he went on to say that his people want 
lower rates, but the best way to get them “‘is to have 
a healthy situation in the railroad field.” 

It was then O. K. by Mr. Schulte “if the gentleman 
wants to cut off 225,000 jobs, that is entirely up to him. 
“T do not want to do that,” Mr. Hinshaw replied. “The 
gentleman knows that the only solution of the problem 
is to increase the business of the railroads, and they 
cannot get it unless they can lower their rates and at 
least break even. More business means more jobs and 
steadier ones to railroad employees. That is what I 
want, and that is what the employees and the people 
want.” 

Mr. Schulte had the last word. As the gavel fell he 
was saying: “If the eyes of the railroad workers were 
opened to the real facts of this bill they would oppose it 
to a man.” 

In the appendix to the February 13 issue of the Con- 
gressional Record, Senator Overton, Democrat of Louts- 
lana, inserted several resolutions passed by “various 
agricultural and other groups, State and National, who 
are opposed to the bill. Among them were the Minne- 
sota State Federation of Labor and the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, 
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R. R. Pessimism 
Not Warranted 


C. E. Johnston sees no cause for 
undue alarm in present 
railroad outlook 


C. E. Johnston, chairman of the Western 
Association of Railway Executives on 
February 8, in a speech before the Santa 
Fe Club at Chicago, declared the railroads 
were an essential industry and condemned 
those whose pessimistic and timid outlook 
would lead others to believe that govern- 
ment regulation and new forms of competi- 
tion would ruin the railroads or that the 
railroads might become government prop- 
erty. 

Concerning the pessimistic attitude, he 
said, “Extending as far back as my memo- 
ry serves, there has not been a time when 
‘ruin’ of the industry wasn’t just around 
the corner. As far back as thirty years 
ago, and perhaps longer, the pessimist has 
had no difficulty finding signs of ruin on 
the railroad horizon due to government 
regulation. Of course, the regulation has 
been applied to all lines alike. We have 
been regulated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission since 1887, for over fifty years, 
and still we continue to function, and are 
now functioning more efficiently than ever 
before. To advance the timid premise that 
regulation by government makes the entire 
railroad industry a mere reminiscence of 
its former self, is to doubt the long run 
intelligence and sense of fairness of the 
American people. 

“Fear has likewise been expressed that 
our railroads might become government 
property, and be as’ nonprogressive as gov- 
ernment properties usually are—I think we 
can agree that only through the failure of 
Private ownership and operation could 
government ownership ever come about. 
There is today, like'twenty, thirty or more 
years ago, no substantial public opinion in 
favor of government ownership of rail- 
ways. The trend, in fact, has been exactly 
the reverse. I therefore repeat, that the 
only possibility of government ownership 
of our railroads lies in the failure of 
Private ownership. 

“Now comes the ‘heat-wave’—fear of 
annihilation, by new methods of transporta- 
tion, In other words—complete catas- 
trophe and the end of the railroad world 
due to the development and installation of 
other forms of transportation. Did you 
ever hear of anything quite as ridiculous? 

$a prime mover of the nation’s com- 

Merce vital to our agricultural and in- 
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dustrial activities, vital to our national de- 
fense, and vital even to our individual 
existence, the railroads alone of all our 
industries, can look America in the eye 
and say ‘We are your one essential; our 
future is your future.’ 

“We must admit that federal regulation 
of the railroad industry has been somewhat 
less than perfect. Competing forms of 
transportation, both public and private, as 
well as that type which may be termed 
either semi-public or semi-private because 
of the dependence of private operation 
upon public subsidy, have come into ex- 
istence. Yet these factors are not the death 
blow to the railroad industry. They are a 
challenge to intelligence, to ability, to 
courage, to foresight. To put it briefly, 
they are a challenge to leadership.” 


1939 Pension Taxes 


Collections under the Carriers Taxing 
Act, which finances the railroad pension 
system, totaled $114,399,354 in 1939 as 
compared with $111,098,265 in 1938, accord- 
ing to a compilation recently made public 
by the Treasury Department’s Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. New York districts 
turned in the largest 1939 state total— 
$18,147,257, Illinois, the 1938 leader, was 
second in 1939 with collections totaling 
$17,523,961. Next in turn came Pennsyl- 
vania’s $14,605,859; Ohio’s $6,983,166; and 
Missouri’s $6,460,122. 


Applications for Employee 
Annuities 

A total of 2,160 applications for employee 
annuities were received during January by 
the Railroad Retirement Board, bring- 
ing to 14,501 the number of applications 
received in the seven months of the fiscal 
year 1940, 

Applications for lump-sum death bene- 
fits received in January totaled 995, mak- 
ing a total of 6,609 for the first seven 
months of the fiscal year 1940. These 
claims arise with respect to the death of 
individuals who had not made an applica- 
tion for an employee annuity. 


Rail and Boat Lines Renew Request 
for Truck-Rate Probe 


Railroads and steamship lines participat- 
ing in joint routes between North Atlantic 
ports and interior Southeastern points have 
renewed their requests for an Interstate 
Commerce Commission investigation of 
rates of competing motor carriers. A pre- 
vious petition in the same connection was 
denied by the commission, as noted in the 
or Age of December 23, 1939, page 
977. 


Hails Thompson 
As “New Genius” 


Federal BargeLine needs more 
money to keep afloat: Its 
vessels need water 


The selection of Chester C. Thompson 
as president of the government-owned In- 
land Waterways Corporation came about 
as a result of the Department of Com- 
merce’s feeling that I. W. C. “needed some 
new genius attached to it,” and that “Gen- 
eral Ashburn had outgrown his useful- 
ness,” according to recent testimony of 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce J. Mon- 
roe Johnson before a sub-committee of the 
House committee on appropriations. 
Testimony given at the same time by Guy 
Bartley, secrétary-treasurer of I. W. C., 
revealed that the Corporation’s consoli- 
dated net deficit for the first.10.months of 
1939 was $144,132 plus $120,000 paid to 
employees under a “profit-sharing” plan 
on the basis of the “profits” of 1938. 

The sub-committee which heard Col. 
Johnson, Mr. Bartley and other I. W. C. 
officers was considering the State, Com- 
merce, Justice and Judiciary appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1941, and the testi- 
mony was made public when the bill was 
reported to the House last week. The bill 
carried no appropriation for I. W. C. be- 
cause the latter has always operated by 
paying its own operating expenses out of its 
revenues. The committee’s report on the 
bill did suggest, however, that I. W. C. 
during the past four or five years has 
pursued “a very liberal policy of adminis- 
trative promotions of employees.” 

“In the need for strict economy in all 
directions and in further consideration of 
the fact that, generally speaking, the pro- 
motional program of the Corporation has 
been more liberal than that in most other 
governmental organizations,” the com- 
mittee added, “the policy should be adopted 
by the Corporation for the next fiscal year 
of giving one-step promotions only to those 
drawing $3,200 or more, whose efficiency 
is commendable and who on July 1, 1940, 
will not have had a promotion since July 
1, 1935, and to those drawing less than 
$3,200, who meet the same standards of 
efficiency and who on July 1, 1940, will 
not have had a promotion since July 1, 
1936.” 

Assistant Secretary Johnson began his 
statement with a reference to the transfer 
of I. W. C. from the War Department to 
Commerce last July, following along with 

(Continued on page 341) 
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Still Moaning 





Fed. Charlie McCarthys con- 
tinue to wail for truckers 
against state laws 


The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Interstate Trade Barriers has completed 
a digest of laws now effective in nine 
states whose legislatures meet in 1940, ac- 
cording to a February 11 announcement 
from Secretary of Commerce Harry L. 
Hopkins. The digest consists of 32 charts 
with 650 examples of laws on the statute 
books in Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina and Virginia, which 
“on their face or in operation are regarded 
by the digest as possible barriers blocking 
free flow of commerce with other states.” 

The digest was prepared under the di- 
rection of A. H. Martin, Jr., director of 
the marketing laws survey of the Works 
Projects Administration and a member of 
the Interdepartmental Committee. Mr. 
Martin’s letter transmitting the digest to 
the committee’s chairman—Paul T. Truitt, 
assistant to Secretary Hopkins—states that 
12 categories of laws “that have been most 
frequently discussed for their trade barrier 
aspects” were included. First on the list 
is motor vehicles, which the Commerce 
Department press release says “come under 
the widest range of regulations in each of 
the nine states, particularly with regard to 
maximum weights allowed on highways.” 
Of special interest, the press statement 
adds, are the charts which “reveal expan- 
sion in recent years of reciprocal agree- 
ments between the states, principally in 
the fields of motor vehicle licensing and in- 
surance regulations, as well as legislation 
covering some agricultural commodities.” 

More about the Commerce Department’s 
work in connection with interstate “bar- 
riers” was heard recently by the sub-com- 
mittee of the House committee on appro- 
priations which considered the appropria- 
tion bill carrying Commerce Department 
funds for the fiscal year 1941. Testimony 
taken before the sub-committee was made 
public last week when the bill was re- 
ported in the House. The matter had been 
discussed briefly by Dr. Willard Thorp, 
economic advisor to Secretary Hopkins. 

“In the matter of trade barriers,” Dr. 
Thorp said, “the Department of Commerce 
has for some time had one man down in 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce keeping track of what has been 
going on. That has been the extent of our 
activity, merely making us able to answer 
letters from people who have written in 
asking what was happening with regard 
to trade barriers. The sort of thing I 
have in mind when I use the words trade 
barriers ranges all the way down from 
the very elaborate state regulations in 
regard to trucking, which have in many 
cases developed so as to keep out inter- 
state trucks, 

‘““If you were taking a truckload across 
the country you would have to stop at 
one state line and take off your red lights 
and put on your green lights. Then at the 
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F. J. Lisman Dies 

Frederick J. Lisman, investment 
banker and noted expert on railroads 
and railroad finance, died at his home 
in Manhasset, Long Island, N. Y., 
on February 14, after a short illness, 
at the age of 74. Immigrating to the 
United States from Germany when 
16, his first job was in a Chicago 
freight office where he acquired a 
life-long interest and enthusiasm for 
the railroad business. When, in 1890, 
Mr. Lisman went to Wall street he 
was already an expert on the sub- 
ject and soon attracted wide atten- 
tion with an analysis of the Rich- 
mond & West Point Terminal financ- 
ing. As president and chairman of 
the board of the Lisman Corporation 
of New York he has been an im- 
portant figure in scores of railroad 
reorganizations. 

In addition to his active financial 
interest in the carriers Mr. Lisman 
was a thorough student of all the 
roads’ problems, especially those of 
the short lines, and has contributed 
many articles to the Railway Age on 
the subject of consolidation, rates, 
etc. He was president, Chicago, 
Springfield & St. Louis; chairman 
of the board, Jacksonville & 
Havanna and a director, Alabama, 
Tennessee & Northern. 











next state line you would have to put on 
one red light, and then perhaps at the 
next state line you would have to have 
four or five red lights. That makes it 
very difficult, plus the fact that there are 
all kinds of state taxes, some of which 
make sense because they are used for the 
improvement of roads, but others of which 
do not make sense.” 

Responding to questions from Repre- 
sentative Kerr, Democrat of North Caro- 
lina, Dr. Thorp pointed out that the motor 
vehicle laws are state laws over which 
the Commerce Department has no juris- 
diction. He added that “there might be a 
question about some of these laws, because, 
after all, the control of interstate traffic 
is preserved to the federal government, and 
many of these taxes are very much like 
tariff duties.” Nevertheless, the witness 
told Representative Rabaut, Democrat of 
Michigan, that there are no test cases 
pending; although he knows of “some 
people” outside the government “who are 
thinking about making test cases.” Mr. 
Rabaut next suggested that the situation 
described by Dr. Thorp was “a good argu- 
ment for cooperation on the part of the 
states for the establishment of uniform 
traffic laws.” Dr. Thorp replied that “this 
is very definitely something which the De- 
partment of Commerce ought to take an 
interest in, and it is something in which a 
number of different agencies of the gov- 
ernment have been interested ... ” 

As noted in the Railway Age of Febru- 
ary 10, page 302, the Temporary Naticnal 
Economic Committee (the so-called 
“Monopoly” Committee) plans to hear 
Commerce Department witnesses on “inter- 
state trade barriers” March 18. 
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Keeshin Notes 
Get LC.C. O.K. 


Mahaffie raps majority okay 
of financing —“‘holding com- 
pany’’ precedents recalled 


With an expression of doubt that a list 
of “financial feats” with which holding 
companies formerly “astonished the world” 
would turn up an achievement “more re- 
markable than this,” Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Mahaffie dissented from the 
recent decision wherein a commission ma- 
jority conditionally authorized Keeshin 
Freight Lines, Inc., to issue $2,850,000 in 
promissory notes to provide advances to 
associate companies and working capital, 
The majority’s approval of the applica- 
tion was based on the fact that Keeshin 
had set up its proposed refinancing plan 
so that the notes would be purchased by 
its present creditors or stockholders; and 
the condition attached to the grant of au- 
thority stipulates that each note shall bear 
a notation to the effect that it has been 
authorized for issue to the original payee 
and is not valid if reissued, sold or other- 
wise disposed of to other than such original 
payee. 

Among the prospective purchasers is 
the Baltimore & Ohio’s affiliate, the New 
York Transit & Terminal Co., Ltd., “which 
owns approximately 12 per cent of the 
applicant’s founders’ stock, and $150,000 
principal amount of the series-C debentures 
which are to be exchanged for the Series 
IIT notes.” 

Commissioner Mahaffie, whose views 
were subscribed to by Commissioners Miller 
and Splawn, agreed that the condition im- 
posed “will be a protection to possible 
innocent purchasers in the future;” but he 
added that “it is, of course, in no way a 
substitute for the findings we are required 
to make.” The latter was a reference to 
the provisions of the Motor Carrier Act’s 
section 214 which, the dissenting commis- 
sioner understands, was designed to “pre- 
vent the issuance of unsound securities.” 
Neither does Commissioner Mahaffie think 
that the commission’s responsibility is less- 
ened by the fact that the notes are ex- 
pected to be taken by the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company, Yellow Manufacturing Ac- 
ceptance Corporation, a subsidiary of Gen- 
eral Motors, the Baltimore & Ohio “and 
various other purchasers.” 

“To be able to get the approval of a 
regulatory body to a project for financing 
the operating deficits of subsidiaries by 
the issuance of the fixed interest obligations 
of a holding company which is itself in 
a precarious condition and to sell those 
securities to the reputedly wise, is clearly 
an achievement of a high order,” Mr. Ma- 
haffie asserted. Previously he had com- 
mented upon the disposition of the pros- 
pective purchasers to take the securities, 
having this to say: “It may be said that 
such concerns and the others so far undis- 
closed who are to take the securities ar¢ 
able to look out for their own interests an 
need no assistance from us. The Balti- 
more & Ohio, during the period when tt 
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was approaching bankruptcy so closely 
that it had to seek relief from its own 
creditors, put about $400,000 into this enter- 
prise. It is expected to make additional 
advances. Perhaps it may be assumed that 
the Baltimore & Ohio was not merely 
seeking a safe place for the investment of 
its funds, but what profit it did expect 
does not appear on this record. Neither 
is it clear what motive induced concerns 
selling oil and supplies, equipment and 
services to the companies in the group to 
invest heavily in the paper of this applicant, 
nor to agree now to add so largely to the 
investments heretofore made. Yet we find 
commercial enterprises ready to pay money 
for securities that they undoubtedly know 
are of dubious value as investments.” 

Meanwhile there was, of course, a ma- 
jority report while another point of view 
was expressed in Chairman Eastman’s con- 
curring opinion to which Commissioner 
Caskie subscribed. Commissioner Patter- 
son did not participate. The chairman 
thought the interests involved should -be 
given a chance to work out their plan, the 
alternative to which would be bankruptcy 
proceedings. 

As the majority report explains, the 
$2,850,000 in notes would be issued in three 
series, including $1,250,000 series I, $1,200,- 
000 series II and $400,000 series III. The 
latter two would be exchanged par for 
par for two series of outstanding deben- 
tures, while the Series I notes would be 
issued at par for cash, part of the proceeds 
being advanced to Keeshin subsidiaries and 
the remainder retained by the parent 
corporation. After citing income state- 
ments which show respective deficits of 
$78,423, $81,741 and $19,162 for 1937, 1938 
and the first 11 months of 1939, the com- 
mission expresses the view that estimates 
of future prospects “appear tinged with 
optimism.” Nevertheless it goes on to 
say that the prospective purchasers of the 
notes are familiar with the motor-carrier 
industry and with the Keeshin system. “If 
they are desirous of assisting applicant 
in its present situation,” it adds, “we feel 
they should be permitted to do so.” 

Chairman Eastman pointed out that 
Keeshin is the largest motor-carrier sys- 
tem in the country, adding that its creation 
“without any adequate forethought or 
realization of the difficulties which would 
be encountered” provides “an object lesson 
useful in the problem of motor carrier 
integration.” As the chairman viewed it, 
the proposed note issue was “essentially a 
refunding operation.” He was quite un- 
able to see how tHe public interest could 
be threatened by issuance of the notes in 
accordance with the terms of the commis- 
sion’s authorization. The bankruptcy al- 
ternative, he thought, is pertinent to the 
B. & O. situation. The latter’s chance of 
saving all or some of its investment in 
Keeshin are better under the proposed re- 
financing plan than they would be if 
Keeshin were to resort to bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, Mr. Eastman added. 

“The essence of this case,” the chairman 
says in closing, “is that the system has 
been forced into debt by adversity but ap- 
Pears to be making good progress toward 
recovery. The proposed issue of notes is 
substantially a refunding operation to be 
financed by those who have a direct in- 
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Budd and Eastman to Address 
Conference Board 


On February 29 at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, New York, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
will devote one of its series of 
monthly meetings (in which a com- 
plete survey of the American enter- 
prise system is being presented) to a 
discussion of railroads and public 
utilities. At the evening session 
(7 :30 p. m.) speakers will be Chair- 
man Joseph B. Eastman of the 
I. C. C., President Ralph Budd of the 
Burlington, and President C. W. 
Kellogg of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute. 

In the afternoon (3 p. m. to 6) 
separate “round table” sessions will 
be held on utilities and railroads. At 
the latter, the discussion will be in- 
troduced with addresses by J. W. 
Barriger, chief examiner, Railroad 
division, R. F. C.; E. H. Leslie, 
chairman of the Railroad section, 
Investment Bankers’ Association; 
and F. E. Lyford, trustee, N. Y. O. 
& W. J. G. Lyne, assistant to editor, 
Railway Age, will preside. 

The sessions are not open to the 
general public, being restricted to 
firms and individuals affiliated with 
the Conference Board, and their in- 
vited guests. 











terest in saving the property. No public 
interest will be endangered by giving them 
a chance.” 


Claims Men to Meet May 21-23 


The Freight Claim division of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads will hold 
its annual session for 1940 in Chicago, 
May 21 to 23, inclusive. 


Railroad Veterans to Convene 
October 12 and 13 


The 1940 convention of the United As- 
sociations of Railroad Veterans will be 
held at the Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, 
Miss., on October 12 and 13. 


Status of R. F. C. Rail Loans 


The monthly financial statement of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation as of 
January 31, showed loans to railroads (in- 
cluding receivers) of $670,631,461 and re- 
payments of $216,437,529. 


Fire Destroys K. C. S. Buildings 


The general office building, storehouse, 
freight car shops, mill room and wheel 
shop of the Kansas City Southern at Pitts- 
burg, Kan., were completely destroyed by 
fire on January 18. 


Switching Charges at Jamestown, 
N. Y. 


Examiner Burton Fuller has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission find justified 
a proposed increase from $3.47 to $6.93 
per car in the charge for terminal switch- 
ing service which the Erie performs for 
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the Jamestown, Westfield & Northwestern 
at Jamestown, N. Y. 

Included in the evidence in this case (I. 
& S. No. 4629) are three cost studies 
offered in turn by the Erie, the J. W. & N. 
and the commission’s Bureau of Statistics. 
Appendices to the proposed report sum- 
marize these studies. 


Baggage Agents to Convene 
October 22-24 


The American Association of General 
Baggage Agents will hold its annual meet- 
ing for 1940 at Hollywood Beach, Fia., 
October 22 to 24, inclusive. The hotel 
has not yet been selected. 


Tenerowicz on House Interstate 
Commerce Committee 


Representative Rudolph G. Tenerowicz, 
Democrat of Michigan, has been elected to 
the vacancy on the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce created 
by the death of Representative John A. 
Martin, Democrat of Colorado. 


I. C. C. Passenger Section 
Chief Dies 


L. C. Morris, chief of the Passenger 
Section of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Traffic, was found 
dead on February 12 in his Washington, 
D. C., home where he had been overcome 
by dense smoke fumes from a burning 
divan. He was 53 years old. 


Time for Answers in Anti-Trust 
Suit is Extended 


The District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia has extended 
until February 26, the time in which the 
Association of American Railroads, its offi- 
cers and directors, and 236 member roads 
may file answers in the anti-trust suit 
brought by the Department of Justice. 


Club Meetings 


The Eastern Car Foreman’s Association 
will hold its annual New York dinner 
and entertainment on February 29, at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York. The en- 
tertainment for the evening will be ar- 
ranged by May Johnson of the Music 
Corporation of America. 


Senate Passes Independent 
Offices Measure 


The Senate has passed and sent to con- 
ference the Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion bill, H. R. 7922, which carries, among 
other things, the appropriation for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941. The 
Senate made no change in the commis- 
sion’s figure, keeping it at $9,058,750. 


Frisco Gets Truck Lines 


Purchase of operating rights and prop- 
erty of Reddish Truck Service of West 
Plains, Mo., and of the Blake Truck Line 
of Truman, Ark., by the Frisco Transpor- 
tation Company, affiliate of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, has been approved condi- 
tionally by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 5. Also, the commission 
has received from Joint Board No. 91, com- 
posed of John H. Page of Arkansas and 
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B. R. Gillespie of Missouri, a proposed re- 
port recommending approval of Frisco 
Transportation’s application for a common- 
carrier bus certificate for a route between 
Arbyrd, Mo., and Leachville, Ark. 


Thompson Heads Motor Bureau's 
Atlanta Office 


Lewis G. Thompson has been appointed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as district director in charge of the Bureau 
of Motor Carriers’ Atlanta, Ga., office. 
He succeeds Frank P. Morgan who re- 
signed because of illness. Mr. Thompson 
became connected with the Bureau in June, 
1936, as district supervisor, having pre- 
viously for 18 years been on the staff of 
the Florida Railroad Commission. 


Fruit Growers Express to Operate 
Fitch Rail-Highway System 


H. B. Spencer, president, Fruit Growers 
Express, has announced organization of the 
National Fitch Company, to be jointly 
owned by its subsidiary, the National Car 
Company, and Motor Terminals, Inc., de- 
velopers of the Fitch system of co-ordi- 
nated rail and highway transportation. 
Motor Terminals is assigning all patent 
assets covering equipment for the service 
to the new company, which will be the 
exclusive sales agency for the system, and 
National Car will supply and operate all 
rolling-stock and devices. Motor Termi- 
nals retains its identity for terminal opera- 
tions at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Rock Island Affiliate Gets Truck- 
ing Certificate 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has conditionally authorized the 
Rock Island Motor Transit Company, 
affiliate of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, to operate common-carrier truck- 
ing services over specified routes between 
Dallas, Tex., and Fort Worth, including 
service at certain intermediate points on 
the line of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Gulf, and Euless, Tex. The conditions 
attached to the grant of authority are the 
five which the commission has been ap- 
plying in cases involving railroads or their 
affiliates to insure that the highway opera- 
tions will be auxiliary to or supplemental 
of rail service. 


O'Mahoney Addresses Washington 
Traffic Club 


Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Democrat 
of Wyoming, and chairman of the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee, was 
the speaker at the thirty-fourth annual ban- 
quet of the Traffic Club of Washington, 
D. C., which was attended by some 500 
members and guests on February 8 at the 
Mayflower Hotel. Floyd F. Crabbe, gen- 
eral agent for the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, and the retiring president of the 
club, presided at the dinner and introduced 
Senator O’Mahoney. 

Among those at the head table were 
Joseph B. Eastman, chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; Robert H. 
Hinckley, chairman of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority; Rear Admiral Emory S. 
Land, chairman of the United States 
Maritime Commission; J. J. Pelley, presi- 
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dent of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, and Ted V. Rogers, president of 
the American Trucking Associations, Inc. 


P. R. R. Gets $803,566 For 1920 
Pittsburgh Slide Damage 


The Pennsylvania has received payment 
of $803,566 from the city of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to satisfy claims for damages re- 
sulting from the Bigelow boulevard land- 
slide which occurred 20 years ago. The 
railroad’s claim lay dormant for nearly 16 
years; then took two years to run through 
the courts. It has taken still another two 
years for the judgment, recorded two years 
ago, to be satisfied. The landslide was 
caused principally by the failure of a re- 
taining wall- which the city built in con- 
nection with the construction of a boule- 
vard on the top of a high bluff overhang- 
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ing the P. R. R. main line about one mile 
east of the Union station. For a number 
of days earth moved over the eight tracks 
of the line like a glacier defying the efforts 
of eight steam-shovels to keep the right- 
of-way open. 


I. C. C. Income and Balance Sheet 
Compilation for November 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
last week made public its latest compilation 
of selected income and balance sheet items, 
showing November’s net income of the 
Class I roads at $33,003,556, and that for 
last year’s first eleven months at $57,259,- 
998, as reported previously by the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads and noted 
in the Railway Age of February 3, page 
254. The foregoing compare with a No- 
vember, 1938, net income of $7,555,005 and 








SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 
Compiled from 133 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 138 Steam Railways 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 
TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 


For the month of November 
1939 1938 Income Items 
. Net railway operating income 
. Other income 
. Total income 
. Miscellaneous deductions from income 
> Income available for fixed charges 
. Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads 
equipment 
6-02. Interest deductions 
6-03. Other deductions 


$70,345,666 $49,692,168 
17,090,183 12,374,431 
87,435,849 62,066,599 
2,037,882 1,885,253 
85,397,967 60,181,346 


11,319,210 11,908,765 
39,930,405 39,496,409 

131,664 208,593 
51,381,279 51,613,767 6-04. Total fixed charges .... 
34,016,688 8,567,579 te Income after fixed charges .... 
1,013,132 1,012,574 8. Contingent charges ..... 


33,003,556 7,555,005 , Net incomet .... 
16,728,618 16,665,330 10. Depreciation (Way and _ structures 
QUA POWIPMeCNL)  siecicsc0scoscne'ws 
4,330,721 2,758,783 11, Federal income taxes: ....0.600000000+ 
12. Dividend appropriations: 
34,341,829 16,199,129 12-01. On common stock 
4,097,839 2,262,088 12-02. On preferred stock 


Selected Asset Items 


. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 
companies (Total, Account 707) 


PUROOEN cose oct s 
. Demand loans and deposits 
Time drafts and deposits ..........6. eveteletarerevorieinietels 
Special deposits .... | 
. Loans and bills receivable . 
. Traffic and car-service balances receivable 
. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors ......e+.e0. 
. Miscellaneous accounts receivable cine 
p MAREPTERIS TANG BUDDIES. 5.000.000.0006. v0 eee sreiers 
Rents receivable ... 
Other current assets 


eeeesecee 


Total current assets (items 14 to 25) 
. Interest and dividends receivable 


Selected Liability Items 
. Funded debt maturing within 6 months§ 


. Loans and bills payable{ 
. Traffic and car-service balances payable 
. Audited accounts and wages payable 
. Miscellaneous accounts payable ....... Breas 
. Interest matured cneait 5 
. Dividends matured unpaid 
. Funded debt matured unpaid .........eccceeee RRANCOO ROT OOCT 
- Unmatured dividends declared 

Unmatured interest accrued 

Unmatured rents accrued 
. Other current liabilities .. 


Total current liabilities (items 28 to 38) ......eeeeee ROC CC 


40. Tax liability (Account 771): 
40-01. U. S. Government taxes . 
40-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes 
* Deficit or other reverse items. 


Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 


For the eleven months of 
1939 1938 


$526,963,159 
128,617,604 
655,580,763 
21,380,853 
634,199,910 


129,313,342 
435,017,767 


565,790,070 
68,409,840 
11,149,842 
57,259,998 


185,161,172 
30,514,982 


87,283,440 
18,514,703 


$323,731,774 
126,466,839 
450,198,613 
21,791,146 
428,407,467 


122,734,219 
Lae ye 


561,107,575 
*132,700,108 
11,143,709 
*143,843,817 


185,259,519 
16,202,883 


61,946,183 
12,705,938 





Balance at end of November 
1939 1938 


$625,554,518 


$650,815,331 





$602,439,561 
27,957,796 
29;875,826 
77,575,197 
2;873,016 
68,822,198 
54,004,103 
130,201,171 
310,732,250 
1,474,158 
8,354,839 


$470,913,026 


19,627,780 


127,755,034 
318,619,870 
1,527,140 
6,956,663 





$1,343,122,048 


28,811,933 


$1,140,801,783 
25,183,639 





$184,980,249 


$179,013,964 





$232,801,255 
88,071,140 
259,746,621 
61,616,978 
934,543,158 
1,522,026 
799,243,775 
49,154,230 
106,280,388 
31,361,656 
28,119,156 


$2,592,460,383 


$71,754,724 
146,310,422 


$243,867,060 
78,457,612 
227,484,745 


32,086,424 
23,508,087 


Pinata 
$2,228,151,558 
sc nintesetee 


54,873,689 
$37'683479 


For 99 railways not in receivership or trusteeship the net income or deficit was as Sollenme 
November, 1939, $36,688,149; November, 1938, $16,893,391; 11 months 1939, $152,918,254; 11 mon 


1938, $1,630,516. 


§ Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt (other - 
that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of month of report. 
{Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 
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Net income after deprec. 
ws 











For the eleven months of 7 
1939 1938 


NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS WITH ANNUAL OPERATING REVENUES 
ABOVE $25,000,000 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 










Net income before deprec. 


eee 
For the eleven months of 


Name of Railway 1939 1938 
Alton R. Rie ..cccccsceccccrccccccccccceccs * $939,418 *$1,485,172 * $703,688 *$1,202,865 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. System{.. 6,534,450 | 6,208,907 17,380,149 17,178,680 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. .....ee eee ee eens ‘s 701,792 : 1,284,351 2,598,840 . 631,557 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. .....e eee eee eeees 1,354,273 512,891,991 5,220,129 : 6,207,286 
Rites M Mialee BR. BR. occ cee scceencce ne 89,906 *. 4,844,323 | 1,788,577 * 3,370,556 
Central of Georgia Ry.f .....-eseeeeeeeeee mm 2,448,405 ~ 2,768,365 *e 1,668,462 a 1,983,010 
Central R. R. of New Jerséyt ...-sccccoses 2,413,803 3,786,624 1,128,500 2,488,904 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. ......eeeeeeeeeeees 24,928,876 19,115,024 43. 22484,647 4426:721,589 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry.t .........++. * 1,132,443 im 1,451,801 2 578,738 7 897,576 
Chicago & North Western Ry.f .........-- * 8,584,576 *14,442,585 4,035,131 9,803,944 
Chicago, Burlington & Ouincy Ri Re. .cccces 2,607,924 e 2,699,847 7,381,202 , 7,372,568 
Chicago »Gteat, Western R. R.f .........-.. _ 82,097 . 1,151,494 ; 409,216 a 655,767 
Chicago,; Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R.f *14,099,884 *17,177,410 b 8,792,973 *11,907,565 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.f ....... * 7,781,959 *10,807,038 : 4,024,016 a 6,978,439 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. * 2,077,805 2,507,419 1,547,483 1,969,848 
Delaware Eno en cone nccasesieaee 1,691,961 * 439,649 2,616,817 2 517,040 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. .... * 559,124 * 3,777,219 1,669,999 . 1,516,869 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R.f ..... * 4,011,235 * 5,420,448 * 2,900,388 4,322,020 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. .......0ccsceeee 2,058,068 * 14,819 2,928,291 Pt 900,730 
Erie R. R. (including Chicago & Erie R. R.)§ * 1,071,867 *10,287,804 2,280,231 > 6,867,185 
Grand ‘Trank Western BR. KR. 2... ccccssccece * 2,509,947 * 4,960,996 * 1,438,489 3,927,777 
Ceres SEOMEMEEE MM 6 ter coc stc ct ves eeucweee 5,627,310 207,993 9,013,892 3,618,984 
MOIS (OONITal Ie I. ick c cece cececteseaes 1,566,814 591,898 7,535,694 ” 6,550,032 
Pelignt Wietey. is We ..cccceeecsccocdcnetews * 285,860 * 3,587,874 1,652,519 1,605,425 
Long AIO Te Sciccswcecccnseuwseeees * 1,697,394 * 1,848,000 * 620,217 * 769,54 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. ......... te eees 6,430,764 2,347,582 10,404,996 re 6,320,329 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry.t * 5,000,695 6,047,829 : 3,883,989 : 4,922,452 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines ..........eee0. * 3,223,579 * 3,590,346 2,079,194 2,372,091 
Missouri: Pacific R. R.t ........ meeueeeucae *12,501,145 *13,970,844 * 8,494,530 * 9,960,675 
New: York Central R. Rog ...cccccccccsvecs 382,834 *20,413,440 14,937,312 * 5,651,378 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. ...... 15,926 * 1,351,223 3,550,456 163,473 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.f.. * 3,224,426 *11,538,268 * 135,730 * 8,411,615 
Nactolc “G Weestern By. ocak cess ccccsccccs 27,911,638 17,831,213 32,554,839 22,407,075 
INQRINEETY BRING NG, ccc tccccceccuncccstens * 3,428,720 * 7,345,649 # 333,242 * 4.232.683 
MERMEOIUMI Ms EL Gece nkccdtacevnees neces 26,406,088 8,452,161 50,854,722 31,832,903 
Were MAALGUEHO KG. sc cccucceccocuncsceeore 176,267 * 2,336,706 2,331,807 * 138,193 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. ..........000. 2,769,436 1,518,651 4,824,676 3,575,439 
POE ECE A ee rere 2,563,327 7,061,437 5,439,725 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry.ft .. *10,823,331 * 5,410,807 * 7,962,150 
St. Louis Southwestern Linesf ... * 1,171,466 * 1,330,162 * 602,190 
Seaboard Air Line Ry.f ......... * 7,271,201 *. 3,759,456 * 5,399,542 
RRRIMIERIE Un eG dodsoccciae cotccdne occas auc * 2,116,423 7,044,028 08,703 
Southern Pacific Transportation System]| 5,017,652 * 7,267,977 12,188,577 266,126 
kan ce PaChGe Ge (osc ce ccccaccactencesece 809,359 1,165,342 1,912,315 2,261,997 
Union Pacific R. R. (including leased lines).. 14,534,799 14,799,063 21,367,440 21,500,782 
WADASI IRGSE, a iacicinsins ses slerneewosecsiaes Res * 3,641,707 * 5,927,023 * 1,669,904 * 3,955,501 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. ...cccecee ce eeee ee eee 453,661 488,052 
* Deficit. 


i of receiver or receivers. 
Report of trustee or trustees. 


§ Under trusteeship, Erie R. R. 


only. 
fiIncludes Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Ry., Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., and Panhandle 


& Santa Fe Ry. 


pee Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central R. R. 
mpany, Texas & New Orleans R. R., and leased lines. 


Includes Southern Pacific Co 


The re- 


prt contains the following information: “Figures reported above for Southern Pacific Transportation 
ystem exclude offsetting debits and credits for rent for leased roads and equipment, and bond in- 


terest, between companies included therein. 


Operations for 1939 of separately operated solely con- 


trolled affiliated companies (not included in above statement), resulted in a net deficit of $470,531 


for the month and $5,888,064 for the period. 


These results include $211,172 for the month and 


$2,322,893 for the period, representing interest on bonds of such companies owned by Southern Pa- 


cific Company not taken into income by 


Pacific Transportation System an 


Southern Pacific Company and, therefore, not included in 
the 1939 income results for the bs reported above. 


The combined results for 1939 for Southern 


separately operated solely controlled affiliated companies amounted 


te a net income of $519,855 for the month and $1,452,481 for the period.” 








a net deficit of $143,843,817 for 1938's first 
11 months. 
; Eighty-one Class I roads reported net 
incomes for November, while 49 reported 
net deficits; in November, 1938, there were 
68 net incomes and 61 net deficits. The 
consolidated statement and that showing 
the net incomes er net deficits of roads 
having operating revenues above $25,000,- 
are shown in the accompanying tables. 


Ask I. C. C. to Reconsider Naval- 
Stores Rate Decision 


Rehearing and reconsideration of the 
recent decision in the Naval-Stores-to- 
Gulf-Ports case have been asked in peti- 
tions filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the Evans Motor Freight 
ine, principal competitor of the railroads 
or the traffic involved, and others. The 
latter include the Mobile (Ala.) Chamber 
of Commerce and the Southern Naval 
Stores Company. 

The commission’s decision in this pro- 
ceeding docketed as No. 27571 and embrac- 






ing I. & S. Docket No. 4265, was reviewed 
in the Railway Age of February 3, page 
254; and the order lifting the suspension on 
the railroad tariffs was set up to become 
effective February 5. 


Service to Ship Companies Credit- 
able Under Pension Act 


Two steamship companies no longer ex- 
tant were during their existence employers 
under the Railroad Retirement Act and 
service rendered to each is creditable 
toward an annuity, the general counsel of 
the Railroad Retirement Board recently 
ruled. The companies were the San Fran- 
cisco and Portland Steamship Company of 
California (August 26, 1904), to March 18, 
1912), and its successor, the San Francisco 
and Portland Steamship Company of Utah 
(March 18, 1912, to October 31, 1924). 

The steamship companies were ruled in 
as companies owned and controlled by cov- 
ered carriers and as companies engaged in 
the operation of equipment and facilities 
and the performance of services in con- 
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nection with the transportation of passen- 
gers and property by railroad. Both com- 
panies were, during the entire periods of 
their corporate existence, indirectly owned 
and controlled by the Union Pacific, the 
Board’s announcement said. 


Modifies Relief in Tennessee 
River Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has modified previous findings in Fourth 
Section Application No. 17413, Petroleum 
Products to Tennessee River Points, so 
as to accord Pearson, Ark., the same re- 
lation of rates as El Dorado, Ark. The 
original report in this proceeding, as noted 
in the Railway Age of December 9, 1939, 
page 898, brought forth that separate ex- 
pression wherein Chairman Eastman sug- 
gested that “it would be more economical 
for the government not to construct and 
maintain the waterways but instead to use 
an equivalent amount of money as a sub- 
sidy to the railroads in exchange for lower 
rates.” 


Southwest-Official Divisions 


Issuing a third supplemental report in 
the case involving divisions of joint rates 
between Southwestern and Official terri- 
tories, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has modified previous findings so as 
to require retroactive adjustment of di- 
visions on petroleum traffic from points in 
Kansas and Missouri to points in Indiana. 
Also, the divisions heretofore prescribed 
for retroactive application on petroleum 
via St. Louis, Mo., are now prescribed also 
for retroactive application via certain other 
upper Mississippi river crossings. Repara- 
tion was awarded in both instances. 

The case is the No. 25390 proceeding, 
the original report in which was reviewed 
in the Railway Age of August 26, 1939, 
page 320. 


Switching Charges at Richmond 


Examiner Horace W. Johnson has rec- 
ommended in a proposed report that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission find not 
justified increases proposed by the South- 
ern in connection with switching charges at 
Richmond, Va. The suspended tariffs pro- 
posed a charge of $6.93 per car and the 
examiner would have the commission order 
them cancelled without prejudice to the fil- 
ing of new schedules naming a charge not 
in excess of $5.90 per car. Present charges 
range from $1.98 to $4.95 per car. 

The same report recommends that the 
commission find justified a proposed in- 
crease from $4.95 to $6.93 per car in the 
charge for switching from the terminal of 
the Eastern Steamship Lines to the point 
of interchange with connecting lines at 
Richmond. ; 

Involved in the case (docketed as I. & S. 
No. 4619) are cost studies prepared by 
the Southern and by the commission’s 
Bureau of Statistics. Explanations of these 
studies are set forth in the proposed re- 
port’s appendices which also include com- 
prehensive definitions of “switching, switch- 
ing elements, and switching service.” The 
latter were included, Examiner Johnson 
said in a footnote, because “it is apparent 
from the record in this proceeding that a 
clear-cut conception of switching and its 
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constituent parts is necessary for a proper 
understanding of this and other commission 
reports in which switching is described.” 


November Bus Revenues 2.6 
Per Cent Above 1938 


Class I motor carriers of passengers 
reported November, 1939, revenues of $8,- 
516,203 as compared with $8,298,031 in No- 
vember, 1938, an increase of 2.6 per cent, 
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North Atlantic ports.” The practices at 
New York have been previously under 
investigation in one phase of the com- 
mission’s general Ex Parte 104 probe of 
practices of railroads affecting operating 
revenues and expenses. 

Ports named in the commission’s order 


are: Portland, Me., Boston, Mass., New ~ 


London, Conn., Providence, R. I., Albany, 
N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., 








New Rngteed Pe ion 
Middle Atlantic Region 
Central Region .. 
Southern Region 
Northwestern Region 
Mid-Western Region 
Southwestern Region 
ner J Mountain Region 
Pacific Region 


Passenger Revenue Passengers Carried 





tv —— 

November, November, 
1939 1938 

992,830 989,605 


November, 
1939 


$432,552 


November, 
1938 


$413,230 
1,234,858 
1,384,795 
1:910,073 

326,893 

705,479 
1,118,783 
383 111,238 76,666 


1,150,204 1,092,682 1,335,824 — 1,198,463 








according to the latest compilation prepared 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Statistics from 148 monthly re- 
. ports representing 149 bus operators. Pas- 
sengers carried meanwhile increased eight 
per cent, from 10,685,115 to 11,537,433. 

The breakdown by regions of the bus 
revenue and traffic figures, which exclude 
data on charter or special party service, 
is given in the accompanying table. 


January Employment 6.12 Per 
Cent Above 1938 


January railway employment, with 988,- 
870 at work, was on a 6.12 per cent higher 
level than in January, 1939, although there 
was a 2.05 per cent decline under the mid- 
December figure, according to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s compilation 
based on preliminary reports. The index 
of railway employment, based on the 1923- 
1925 average as 100 and corrected for 
seasonal variation, stood at 56.8 for Janu- 
ary, as compared with 58 for December 
and 54.4 for January, 1939. 

January employment in all groups was 
above that of the previous year’s com- 
parable month, the largest increases being 
the 11.31 per cent rise in maintenance of 
equipment and stores employees and the 
7.6 per cent increase in the train and engine 
service group. Meanwhile, all groups were 
under mid-December, except executives, 
officials and staff assistants, and yard- 
masters, switch-tenders and hostlers, up 
0.31 per cent and 0.39 per cent, respec- 
tively. The largest decrease under De- 
cember was the 5.63 per cent drop in the 
number of employees in the maintenance 
of way and structures group. 


I. C. C. Probe of Warehousing and 
Storage at North Atlantic Ports 


Warehousing and storage charges and 
practices of railroads at 13 North Atlantic 
ports, other than New York, will be in- 
vestigated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a proceeding instituted by 
an order dated February 5 and made public 
on February 12. The investigation, docket- 
ed as No. 28420, was instituted by the 
commission upon its own motion after con- 
sideration of a petition filed on behalf of 
the Port of New York Authority for fur- 
ther investigation into practices “at other 


Wilmington, Del., Camden, N. J., Trenton, 
Norfolk, Va., Portsmouth, and Newport 
News. “In view of the magnitude of the 
proceeding, the situation at Baltimore, Md., 
will be first investigated,” a notice from 
I. C. C. Secretary W. P. Bartel said. The 
order set no date for the opening of hear- 
ings. 


Ask Commission Not to Reopen 
Southern Governors’ Case 


The complainants in the so-called South- 
ern Governors’ rate case, recently decided 
in favor of the South by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, have asked the 
commission to deny various petitions of 
Northern railroads and other interests 
seeking a reopening of the case. The 
complainants’ petition states that the mo- 
tions for a reopening present only issues 
that have already been briefed, orally 
argued and fully considered by the com- 
mission, and that no purpose could be 
served in reopening the case. 

At the same time, the Southern railroads 
told the commission: “We are in substan- 
tial accord with the final result produced 
by the decision as affecting the particular 
commodities to which the findings relate, 
though not in accord with all of the reason- 
ing in support of the majority decision, 
particularly with respect to expressions of 
the majority regarding cost of transporta- 
tion in the South as compared with cost of 
transportation in the North. We were not 
and are not in accord with, and do-not ac- 
cept, the soundness or correctness of some 
of these expressions, notwithstanding that 
they appear as mere expressions—far short 
of being any exact, specific or definite find- 
ings as to cost—necessarily so because of 
the incomplete and unsatisfactory state of 
the record on that subject, as well as the 
method in which that subject is dealt with 
by the majority throughout the report.” 


Buckwalter’s Inventions Cited in 
“Modern Pioneer” Award 


Tracy V. Buckwalter, vice-president in 
charge of engineering and research, Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, whose designa- 
tion by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers as a “Modern Pioneer” at a 
dinner in Cleveland, Ohio, on February 7 
was reported in last week’s Railway Age, 
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was granted some 60 patents during his 16 
years of service with the Pennsylvania as 
employee in the Altoona electric shops 
(1900-1906) and in charge of automotive 
engineering, office of general superintendent 
motive power (1906-1916), and-about 100 


‘a 


Tracy V. Buckwalter 


additional patents during his connection 
with Timken as chief engineer (1916-1922) 
and vice-president. 

His achievements during direct railroad 
service centered about the development of 
electric shop and platform trucks, storage 
battery locomotives and equipment for rail- 
highway service. In 1906, when but 26 
years of age, he invented the first electric 
storage-battery industrial truck to replace 
hand-pushed trucks in handling material 
in the Altoona shops. A few years later 
he designed the now-familiar electric bag- 
gage-handling vehicle with four-wheel 
steering and double-end folding platform 
control, followed by a drop frame type of 
truck for low-level loading. While attached 
to the motive power department, Mr. Buck- 
walter developed a self-contained, rubber- 
tired power-unit with four-wheel drive 
and steering, equipped with air-brake con- 
nections suitable for hauling standard rail- 
road freight cars over paved streets in 
industrial areas in Baltimore, Md., and 
Jersey City, N. J. This type of vehicle 
was especially designed to handle cars on 
curves of short radii and replaced anti- 
quated operation by horse-teams. In 1914, 
when store-door delivery was actively con- 
sidered by the road, he developed specially- 
designed motor trucks for rail-highway 
service. Unfortunately, pick-up and de- 
livery service was discontinued shortly 
thereafter due to legal complications. 

As a Timken officer, Mr. Buckwalter’s 
activities have been concentrated on the 
application and manufacture of tapered 
roller bearings. After successfully adapt- 
ing such bearings to varied industrial ma- 
chines and highway vehicles, he tackled 
the severe operating and maintenance prob- 
lems confronting railroad installation. He 
joined in designing Timken’s locomo- 
tive, the “1111”, in 1929 equipped with 
roller bearings on all axles and “loaned 
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it to the carriers for demonstration. Since 
then roller-bearing equipped locomotives 
have been the majority of new motive 
power. Mr. Buckwalter was also attracted 
to the problem of track damage from the 
unbalanced inertia forces of locomotive re- 
ciprocating parts and succeeded in design- 
ing die-forged, alloy-steel members for 
piston, piston-rod and cross-head assembly 
having about one-half the conventional 
weight. 


Freight Car Loading 


Carloading reports were so delayed this 
week that the Association of American 
Railroads was unable to announce the total 
for the week ended February 10 by the time 
this issue went to press. 

As reported in last week’s issue, the 
revenue freight car loadings for the week 
ended February 3 totaled 657,004 cars, and 
the summary for that week, as compiled 
by the Car Service Division, A. A. R., 
follows : 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 


For Week Ended Saturday, February 3 
Districts 1940 1939 1938 














Bastertt 2 cccece 148,103 130,736 119,455 
Allegheny ..... 139,196 112,444 105,921 
Pocahontas .... 47,434 38,008 40,682 
Southern ...... 100,729 91,910 92,947 
Northwestern .. 75,821 66,700 67,044 
Central Western 96,907 89,389 90,276 
Southwestern .. 48,814 43,940 48,415 
Total Western 

Districts .... 221,542 200,029 205,735 
Total All Roads 657,004 573,127 564,740 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products ..... 32,080 29,541 32,282 
Live stock ..«. 10,914 11,371 11,450 
DOL ss cerctaereiare 158,635 129,269 129,394 
GORA cc cannciess 12,163 7,871 6,45 
Forest products. 31,374 25,525 26,257 

WE vce wwe oalerors 10,087 9,062 6,447 
Merchandise l.c.l. 146,788 146,142 148,002 
Miscellaneous .. 254,963 214,346 204,449 
February 3 657,004 573,127 564,740 
January 27 649,488 590,459 553,176 
January 20 ... 645,822 586,656 570,233 
January 13 - 667,713 582,244 580,740 
January 6 <<. 592,392 529,371 552,568 
Cumulative Total, 

4 Weeks 3,212,419 2,861,857 2,821,457 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended February 3 totaled 50,607, an in- 
crease of 530 over the previous week and 
10,060 over-last year, according to the com- 
pilation of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars’ Rec’d from 


Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 


BOR. 3, ROAON a 6 o-eneu 50,607 25,467 
Wan. 27, 3SAQ . cieke<« 50,077 24,341 
ay 20, BSED wc ccicese 49,416 23,603 
eb. 4, 1939 sree eees 40,547 20,826 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Heb. 3, 19405 csc ceca: 235,533 119,136 
Keb. 4, 1989" ccs ess 198,854 104,305 
Heb: 5, $9GSe ic cee ss os 224,868 111,430 


Shop Crafts to Settle Jurisdictional 
Disputes Themselves 


Plans for settling jurisdictional disputes 
among themselves without interruption of 
service and without calling upon railway 
Management to intervene were put into ef- 
tect on February 15 by six of the seven 
shop-craft unions affiliated with the Rail- 
way Employees’ Department, American 
Federation of Labor. The electrical 
workers is the group which did not 
subscribe to the plan which was an- 
nounced last week by B. M. Jewell, presi- 
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dent of the Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment, A. F. of L., and hailed in “Labor,” 
organ of the railroad brotherhoods as “an 
important step toward peaceful adjust- 
ment of jurisdictional disputes between 
shopcraft unions on the railroads.” 

Mr. Jewell explained that the new ma- 
chinery is the result of 13 years of effort 
by the executive council of the department. 
“Essence of the plan,” he said, “is that 
employers shall not be called upon, nor 
permitted, nor requested to settle disputes 
between the unions. Nor shall an employ- 
er’s work be interfered with because of 
jurisdictional disputes. It is the right and 
obligation of the organizations involved to 
settle such controversies among them- 
selves.” 

The former practice has been for gen- 
eral chairmen on the roads to try to settle 
disputes as they arose, referring those 
which they were unable to adjust to the 
heads of their unions. Now, a definite 
procedure is set up whereby an unsettled 
dispute will proceed from the system rep- 
resentatives to the chief executives of the 
unions. The latter may assign union offi- 
cials to investigate and hold hearings on 
the ground. If such officials cannot agree 
on a decision, provision is made for selec- 
tion of a referee who will cast the deciding 
vote. Referees may not be connected with 
the organizations involved, but must have a 
knowledge of the disputed work. Adjust- 
ments reached are binding upon unions 
which are parties to the agreement, but 
they are not to affect jurisdictional rights 
outside the railroad field. 

Railroads are being advised of the plan 
in uniform letters being sent out by each 
system federation involved. Among other 
things the letter urges the railroads “to 
agree with us on this program, recognizing 
that you will thus make a substantial con- 
tribution to improving the relations and 
increasing the cooperation between the 
management and the employees. .. .” 


Railroadians Razz Railroads 


The first annual dinner of the Railroadi- 
ans of America, which was held at the 
Holley Hotel, New York, on Thursday 
evening, February 8, assumed many of the 
aspects of a “gridiron dinner”. The walls 
of the dining room were decorated with 
A. A. R. posters, the wording on which, 
however, had been neatly and artistically 
changed so that they could hardly be dis- 
tinguished from the originals. While con- 
siderable wit was reflected in new word- 
ings, they were also rather relentless in 
attacking some of the weak spots in the 
railroads’ public relations endeavors. The 
dinner was followed by a program which 
included a two-act skit, entitled, “Nothing 
Ever Happens on Sunday”. The scene was 
laid in an enginehouse office and the audi- 
ence was kept in spasms of laughter. 

Barbed shafts of satire were shot at the 
weaknesses in railroad operation and ad- 
ministration, as well as in public relations 
efforts. It is only fair to say that the 
Railroadians were just as severe on them- 
selves, when they occasionally reversed the 
process and “turned the heat” on their own 
members. 

That this group, like most other fan 
organizations, is enamoured of the steam 
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locomotive, was indicated by the pointed 
references to the Diesel-electric and the 
presentation of a “Diesel attendant”, artis- 
tically garbed in white raiment, uncrumpled 
and unsoiled, who apparently was intended 
to be entirely decorative rather than useful. 
While not so intended, this could, of course, 
be interpreted in more than one way. 
Through tactful maneuvering in the seating 
arrangements, prominent representatives of 
public relations departments of railroads 
who were present, were so placed that there 
was no possibility of their missing any of 
the wit and satire which was directed at 
them. The presiding officer, as well as one 
of the stars in the performance, was 
Thomas T. Taber. 


November Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
completed statistics of steam railway ac- 
cidents for the month of November, 1939, 
now in preparation for the printer, will 
show: 


11 months 
Month of ended with 
November November 
Item 1939 1938 1939 1938 
Number of train acci- 
Do ee ee 571 513 5,493 5,210 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-serv- 
ice and nontrain ac- 
cidents: 
Trespassers: 
Killed ..... 0s. 144 139 2,165 2,153 
po eee 158 2,167 2,308 
Passengers on 
trains: ~ 
(a) In train acci- 
ents* 
ps eee me ‘alka 13 52 
Injured ...... 31 56 671 434 
(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents: 
7 eee 1 1 11 14 
Injured ..... 159 138 1,563 1,659 
Travelers not .on 
trains: 
oS ee 1 1 10 9 
BOUEGE 4 « ca'03 xs 74 58 745 663 
Employees on duty: 
BIMCd -ccccecces 50 41 462 440 
ae 1,581 1,412 15,418 14,631 
All other nontres- 
passers:f 
Killed ....ccccee 157 150 1,356 1,416 
SGN i cccaawes 584 595 4,886 5,020 
Total — All classes 
of persons: 
Killed ........0- 353 332 4,017 4,084 
Pe ee 2,566 2,417 25,450 24,715 





* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

t Casualties to “Other nontrespassers’”’ happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 
Number of accidents 378 381 3,009 3,050 


Persons: 
MANO. eadcucacces 139 136 1,236 1,295 
EGGS cc cacces 444 454 3,464 3,535 


Rail Labor Asks Senators to Oppose 
St. Lawrence Seaway 


Members of the Senate have recently re- 
ceived from executives of six railroad 
labor organizations a letter calling upon 
them for assistance in opposing the St. 
Lawrence seaway which has been revived 
by the Administration. Along with the 
letter each senator received a copy of an 
analysis of the St. Lawrence project which 
had been submitted to the labor organiza- 
tions by Grand Chief Alvanley Johnston 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, who has been railroad labor’s repre- 
sentative at recent conferences of interests 
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opposing the waterway. The letter to the 
senators was signed by D. B. Robertson, 
president of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen & Enginemen, J. A. Farqu- 
harson, national legislative representative of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
A. F. Stout, national legislative represen- 
tative of the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees, John T. Corbett, as- 
sistant grand chief engineer and national 
legislative representative of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, W. D. 
Johnson, vice-president and national legis- 
lative representative of the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, and D. C. Cone, vice- 
president and national legislative represen- 
tative of the Brotherhood of Railroad Sig- 
nalmen of America. 

These labor executives told the senators 
that a reading of the accompanying analysis 
“should convince you that the approval 
of this project would be unfair to the tax- 
payers, the railroads and their employees.” 
The analysis briefly describes the project, 
comments on the cost estimates and dis- 
cusses the waterway’s prospective traffic. 
With reference to the effect on other trans- 
portation agencies it has this to say: 

“Whatever may have been the fact when 
the agitation for the St. Lawrence water- 
way was undertaken in 1919, there is today 
no inadequacy of transportation facilities. 
Billions have been expended by public and 
private agencies in the building of roads 
and the modernization and expansion of 
railroads during the past 20 years. Our 
facilities for land transportation are fully 
adequate to. provide efficient service for 
almost any conceivable volume of business. 
That this is not merely wishful thinking 
was conclusively demonstrated during Sep- 
tember, October, and November of 1939, 
when the country experienced the most 
rapid increase in freight traffic in its his- 
tory without any serious shortages of 
equipment, terminal congestions, or delays 
in transit. 

“The essential agencies of transportation 
are even now in a difficult financial condi- 
tion. The federal government has ex- 
tended its credit and will doubtless continue 
to do so to assist the rail lines in their 
struggle for existence. A large part of the 
indebtedness of our federal, state and local 
governments has resulted from the con- 
struction of modern highways. Under such 
circumstances, it is worse than inconsistent 
that the United States undertake further 
expenditures to add to our oversupply of 
transportation facilities. 

“... Every foreign ship entering or 
leaving an American lake port with a cargo 
would mean the elimination of trains at 
about the rate of 1,000 tons per train and 
every elimination of the operation of a 
train would reduce wage payments to the 
highest type of labor in the world. Each 
such reduction would be a blow to the 
economic stability of the United States.” 


Drive-Yourself Service Soon 
Available in West 


Drive-yourself automobile service will be 
made available to railroad passengers in 
150 cities in 30 western states by eleven 
western railroads by May 1. Gradual es- 
tablishment of the service will start within 
a month. The eleven carriers include the 
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Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois; the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific; the Chicago 
& North Western; the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha; the Great North- 
ern; the Illinois Central; the Northern 
Pacific; the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific; the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 
and the Union Pacific. 

The plan will operate through an in- 
dependent organization, Railway Extension 
Inc., Chicago, which is incorporated in 
Nebraska for $500,000 by Edward O’Shea, 
president, and R. H. Rogers of Lincoln, 
Neb. It will own and operate 2,000 auto- 
mobiles at certain points and has enlisted 
the co-operation of drive-yourself com- 
panies in providing the service at other 
points. Railway Extension will also act as 
the clearing house for automobile reserva- 
tions. 

Under the plan, the railroad ticket agent 
will accept the automobile reservation and 
forward it to Railway Extension, Inc. It 
or one of the authorized drive-yourself 
companies will deliver the automobile to 
the passenger at his destination station 
upon the presentation of his identification 
card or upon a deposit of $20. 

Rental, which includes gasoline, oil, and 
personal property as well as liability in- 
surance, will be ‘standard, and will be paid 
upon the return of the automobile. The 
rate will be 8 cents a mile for short dis- 
tances and 614 cents a mile for greater 
mileages of 1,000 miles or more with the 
following minimums. 

1 hour—10 miles 
12 hour-day—75 miles 
24 hour-day—135 miles 

1 week—350 miles 
24 hour day after first week—50 miles—$4 

The 150 cities in which this service will 
be available after May 1 are: Birmingham, 
Ala.; Little Rock, Ark., and Hot Springs; 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Bakersfield, Cal., Berkeley, 
Fresno, Los Angeles, Oakland, Pasadena, 
Riverside, San Bernardino, San Diego, San 
Francisco, Santa Ana and Stockton; Colo- 
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rado Springs, Col., Denver, Fort Collins, 
Greeley, Pueblo and Trinidad; Boise, 
Idaho, and Pocatello; Aurora, IIl., Cairo, 
Champaign, Chicago, Danville, East Du- 
buque, Freeport, Galesburg, Joliet, Kan- 
kakee, Kewanee, La Salle, Moline, Ottawa, 
Peoria, Peru, Quincy, Rockford, Rock 
Island, Springfield, and West Frankfort; 
Evansville, Ind., Terre Haute, and Vin- 
cennes; Burlington, Iowa, Cedar Rapids, 
Clinton, Davenport, Des Moines, Dubuque, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa City, Keokuk, Mason 
City, Muscatine, Ottumwa, Sioux City and 
Waterloo; Hutchison, Kan., Salina, To- 
peka, and Wichita; Paducah, Ky.; Baton 
Rouge, La., Monroe, Shreveport, and New 
Orleans; Albert Lea, Minn., Duluth, Man- 
kato, Fairbault, Minneapolis, Rochester, St. 
Paul, and Winona; Escanaba, Mich; 
Clarkdale, Miss., Greenville, Greenwood, 
Gulfport, Hattiesburg, Jackson, Meridian, 
Natchez, and Vicksburg; Hannibal, Mo., 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, and St. Louis; 
Butte, Mont., Great Falls, Helena, and 
Missoula; Grand Island, Nebr., Hastings, 
Lincoln, McCook, North Platte, and 
Omaha; Fargo, No. Dak., Grand Forks, 
and Minot; Enid, Okla., Oklahoma City, 
and Tulsa; Albuquerque, N. M.; Portland, 
Ore.; Aberdeen, So. Dak. Huron and 
Sioux Falls; Jackson, Tenn., and Mem- 
phis; Amarillo, Tex., Beaumont, Dallas, 
El Paso, Fort Worth, Galveston, Houston, 
Lubbock, San Angelo, and Wichita Falls; 
Ogden, Utah, and Salt Lake City; Spo- 
kane, Wash., Yakima, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Wenatchee, and Walla Walla; Green Bay, 
Wis., La Crosse, Madison, Manitowoc, 
Milwaukee, Racine, and Wausau; Casper, 
Wyo., and Cheyenne. 


“Eagles” in Service March 10 

The new Missouri Pacific streamlined, 
aluminum-alloy six-car passenger trains, 
the Eagles, built by the American Car & 
Foundry Company, St. Louis, Mo., will be 
placed in service by that road between St. 
Louis, Mo., Kansas City and Omaha, Neb. 
on March 10, on a schedule of 9 hr. east- 


Roy A. Hunt, Right, Aluminum Company of America President, Congratulates John W. Law- 


ler, Center, American Car and Foundry Company District General Manager, 


Whose St. 


Charles Plant Craftmen Built the Missouri Pacific Lines New Aluminum-Alloy Streamlined 
Flyer, “The Eagle.” as P. J. Neff, the Railroad’s Traffic Department Head, Looks On. 
Picture Taken at Preview Party, Missouri A. A. 
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high hauling capacity as well as high speed. That is 
why railroads are ordering “Modern Power”. 


The above photograph illustrates an example of “Modern 
Power” designed for high-speed freight and passenger 
service in mountainous territory. 
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bound and 9% hr. westbound for the 478 
mile run. For the 279 miles between 
Kansas City and St. Louis, the time will 
be 5 hr. both eastbound and westbound. 
The train will leave St. Louis at 8:45 
a. m. and arrive in Kansas City at 1:45 
p. m. and Omaha at 5:55 p. m. Returning 
it will leave Omaha at 8:40 a. m. and 
Kansas City at 12:40 p. m. and arrive in 
St. Louis at 5:40 p. m. 

The first train was delivered by the 
American Car & Foundry Company on 
February 6, while the second will be de- 
livered about February 27. The first train 
will be exhibited over the system prior 
to its inauguration. 


Hails Thompson As 
‘‘“New Genius’’ 


(Continued from page 333) 


his aforementioned remarks about the 
ousted Ashburn having “outgrown his use- 
fulness” and the Department’s finding of 
a need for “some new genius.” After a 
“very thorough and long search,” it ap- 
pears, “the proper gentleman for the posi- 
tion” was found in the person of Mr. 
Thompson, whose selection “was passed on 
by the highest authorities we have, includ- 
ing the Secretary of Commerce.” Mr. 
Thompson devotes all his time to I. W. C. 
as does Administrative Assistant A. C. 
Mills, formerly an assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

Among other things, Col. Johnson said, 
the Commerce Department found that I. 
W. C. had about $700,000 in checking ac- 
counts drawing no interest. A quarter 
million dollars of that has been transferred 
to interest-bearing government bonds where 
$125,000 due on a dividend from the sub- 
sidiary Warrior River Terminal Co. will 
also be invested. Also, Mr. Johnson re- 
ferred to the recent transfer of I. W. C. 
offices to St. Louis, a change which con- 
templates keeping in Washington “one in- 
dividual who is fairly familiar with the 
work of the Corporation, and with Con- 
gress, so that we can quickly get any in- 
formation that the House or the Senate 
or any other government agency will want.” 

After submitting the financial statements 
showing the 1939 deficit, Mr. Bartley was 
asked about the outlook for 1940. He re- 
plied that he did not know, adding: “It 
depends on the status of the rivers. For 
instance, since September up to date we 
have practically suspended operations on 
the Missouri River. We had three boats 
on the Missouri during all of September, 
and they could not move. We have two 
boats still there. The lower Mississippi 
has been lower than for many years. From 
Greenville up to St. Louis the interruptions 
have been so great that tows have been de- 
layed, and naturally the cost has been very 
much increased. The same applies to the 
upper Mississippi, but not to as great an 
extent, except in spots.” 

Answering questions from Representative 
Kerr, Democrat of North Carolina, re- 
garding I. W. C. labor troubles Mr. Bart- 
ley told of the strike which lasted from 
April 24 to May 17 last year, and which 
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Mr. Johnson said he understood had cost 
the Corporation $500,000. When Mr. Bart- 
ley said the strike was “primarily for a 
closed shop and more money,” Representa- 
tive Caldwell, Democrat of Florida, put it 
in other words as follows: “You have gov- 
ernment employees who struck for the priv- 
ilege of unionizing.” 

“That has been the difficulty,” Mr. Bart- 
ley replied. “We have never known ex- 
actly whether they are government em- 
ployees or not. I do not think anybody 
has ever ruled on it.” Whereupon Rep- 
resentative Rabaut, Democrat of Michigan, 
came up with: “Well, it is government 
money; that is a cinch. I do not believe it 
would ever have existed without the 
money.” Next, Mr. Bartley told Repre- 
sentative Caldwell that I. W. C. has gen- 
erally tried to pay wages “in line with the 
prevailing rates for similar work.” 

Turning to the question of taxes, Repre- 
sentative Kerr brought out I. W. C.’s im- 
munity therefrom; although the Warrior 
River Terminal Company pays Alabama 
state taxes. Asked specifically about in- 
come taxes, Mr. Bartley said that I. W. C. 
pays none. He added that “of course, the 
railroads have not paid very much income 
tax lately,” seemingly indicating a belief 
that lack of income on which to pay in- 
come taxes has in some manner placed 
railroads on par in that connection with 
their tax-exempt competitors. 

Among the data submitted by Mr. Bart- 
ley were tabulations showing the rates of 
compensation of each regular I. W. C. em- 
ployee on the first day of each year, 1936 
to 1940. While he was in active military 
service General Ashburn got the salary of 
a major general, plus a $2,500 expense ac- 
count from I. W. C.; on January 1, 1939, 
having retired from the army, he was being 
paid at the rate of $15,000 a year, broken 
down in a footnote as salary, $10,000, 
“emoluments,” $5,000. On January 1, 1940, 
President Thompson was being paid at the 
rate of $10,000 a year; Mr. Bartley, $7,200. 
Next to Mr. Thompson the highest salary 
was the $8,500-a-year being paid to Vice- 
President J. S. Powell, who was recently 
promoted from the position of comptroller. 
The grand total of salaries in effect Jan- 
uary 1 was on the basis of $610,700 a year. 


Circuit Court Voids Rutland 
Wage Cuts 


The second United States Circuit Court 
of appeals in New York, in a decision 
rendered on February 13, denied the right 
of the federal district court at Vermont to 
direct the receiver of the Rutland to either 
withhold a percentage of its employees’ 
wages or to authorize a wage cut which is 
pending before the National Mediation 
Board. The decision, which is wholly fav- 
orable to the plaintiff standard railroad 
labor organizations, has two important im- 
plications: (1) a court may not permit a 
railroad, even though it be in receivership, 
to withhold a portion of employees’ wages 
in order to continue operation; and (2) all 
wage changes must be negotiated accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act. 

In effect, it places the matter of both 
wage deductions and reductions on the Rut- 
land back in the hands of the National 
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Mediation Board, which discontinued pro- 
ceedings in April, 1939, because the em- 
ployees’ organizations refused to negotiate 
the question of a wage cut announced by 
Receiver L. G. Morphy on December 9, 
1938, until the legality of previous wage 
deductions effective July 30, 1938, was de- 
termined in the circuit court case. In dis- 
cussing the deadlock just decided, the 
Board had declared that it would with- 
hold further conferences “until such time 
as the legal and property rights of the 
parties that are in question in the pending 
suit [ i. e. the case here decided, docketed 
as Burke vs. Morphy] are determined by 
the courts.” In its decision, the circuit 
court pointed out that its reversal of the 
orders of the lower court clears the way 
for the Mediation Board to resume negotia- 
tions respecting the receiver’s notice dated 
December 9, 1938, of his intention to re- 
duce wages on a sliding scale averaging 17 
per cent. 

The background of the case centers 
about two distinct actions of the Vermont 
district court. One dated July 12 and July 
30, 1938, directed the Rutland receiver to 
withhold an average of 17 per cent of all 
employees’ wages in order to conserve the 
road’s resources, the withheld funds not to 
constitute a prior lien as a_ receiver’s 
operating expenses. The second, dated 
June 17, 1939, ordered the receiver to re- 
duce wages on the same sliding scale, 
effective June 30. The latter order re- 
ferred back to the receiver’s notice of a 
wage reduction posted on December 9, 1938, 
which was taken up in routine matter by 
the National Mediation Board, and then 
“pigeon-holed” because of the employees’ 
insistence upon a prior court test of the 
previous wage deductions. 

With respect to the first order, the cir- 
cuit court held that the court’s direction 
was in violation of the Railway Labor Act 
and that the wages withheld pursuant to 
it constitute receivership expenses and take 
precedence over mortgage bonds as claims 
on the property. With respect to the 
second order, the appeals court held that 
the district court acted improperly in issu- 
ing it while the wage reduction was still 
pending before the Mediation Board and 
that the lower court had no authority to so 
act until formally notified by the Board ot 
the termination of its efforts. 


U. S. Supreme Court Orders 


The United States Supreme Court, at its 
February 12 meeting, adopted a rarely-used 
procedure and ordered reargument on Feb- 
ruary 26 of a case testing the constitu 
tionality of a Pennsylvania law prohibiting 
the transportation of automobiles in con- 
voys which carry a vehicle on top of the 
cab of the truck. The Court heard oral 
argument on the case last ‘week, but ap- 
parently decided that it needed additional 
information before it decided the case. 

Truckers in Pennsylvania and neighbor- 
ing states have obtained injunctions barring 
the enforcement of the act, contending that 
the law would reduce the number of auto- 
mobiles that truck-trailers can carry and 
would eventually force them out of the 
business. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has also asked that the law be 
declared invalid as an invasion of its safety 
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regulatory powers conferred upon it by the 
Motor Carrier Act. 

In another case listed as Z. M. McCar- 
roll, Commissioner of Revenues of the 
State of Arkansas vs. Dixie Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., the Court held that a state 
may not impose a tax on gasoline carried 
in the tanks of motor buses moving inter- 
state. The tax is not valid, the Court said, 
under the rule that a state may place a levy 
on interstate carriers for the privilege of 
using its highways. 

In this case Arkansas had enacted a 
statue which prohibits the entry into the 
state of any automobile or truck “carrying 
over 20 gallons of gasoline in the gasoline 
tank of such automobile or truck or in 
auxiliary tanks of said trucks to be used 
as motor fuel in said truck or motor ve- 
hicles until the state tax thereon (614 cents 
per gallon) has been paid.” 

The Dixie Greyhound Lines operates 
from Memphis, Tenn., across Arkansas to 
St. Louis, Mo., and because it does not 
purchase gasoline in Arkansas, became sub- 
ject to the law. The Arkansas revenue 
officer threatened enforcement of the act, 
and the company sought an injunction in 
the Federal district court against the 
threatened action, but was refused such 
relief. The Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Eighth Circuit took the opposite view 
and granted the injunction, which action 
the Supreme Court upheld in the instant 
case. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds delivered the 
opinion of the Court, while Mr. Justice 
Black, Mr. Justice Frankfurter, and Mr. 
Justice Douglas dissented in a written 
opinion. 


Future of R. R. Investment Viewed 
at Savings Bank Journal Forum 


What the legislature, regulatory bodies 
and railroad management may expect of 
railroad investors in the future and what 
steps they might take to receive a favor- 
able response from the latter was the topic 
of discussion of a forum sponsored by the 
“Savings Bank Journal” in Washington, 
D. C., on January 18 and reported in de- 
tail publicly for the first time in the Feb- 
ruary issue of that periodical. Entitled 
“Exploring the Railroad Outlook,” the 
forum lasted from 5 p. m. to past 11 p. m. 
and was carried on by 23 expert observers 
of the railroad industry from within and 
without, whose names follow: 

H. G. Parker, vice-president, Standard Statistics 

Company 
J. W. Barriger, 3rd, chief, Railroad division, 

R. F. C. 

C. L. Bergmann, R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
Henry Bruere, president, Bowery Savings Bank 
J. H. Cheston, vice-president, The Philadelphia 

Savings Fund Society 
W. R. Coe, Jr., Harriman, Ripley & Co., Inc., 

and chairman executive committee and vice- 

president, Virginian 
P. N. Cristal, director railroad bond research, 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
C. S. Guthrie, assistant to secretary, Department 
of Commerce 
C. A. Halleck, member, House Committee on In- 
terstate & Foreign Commerce 

M. W. Harrison, publisher, ‘Savings Bank Jour- 
nal” 

August Ihlefeld, Jr., president, Savings Banks 

Trust Company 
E. H. Leslie, chairman, Committee on Railroad 

Securities, Investment Bankers Association 
Charlton MacVeagh, Jackson & Curtis 
C. D. Mahaffie, member, I. C. C 
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A. M. Massie, vice-president, New York Trust 

Company 
J. E. Oldham, railroad consultant 
J. J. Pelley, president, A. A. R. 

W. F. Place, vice-president (finance), New York 

Central 
D. B. Robertson, president, Brotherhood of Loco- 

motive Firemen & Enginemen 
C. B. Upham, Deputy Comptroller of the Cur- 

rency 
F. W. Walker, vice-president, Northwestern Mu- 

‘tual Life Insurance Company 
B. K. Wheeler, chairman, Senate Interstate Com- 

merce Committee 
E. K. Wheeler, 

Bank Journal’’ 

One of the most interesting viewpoints 
expressed was that of Mr. Oldham who 
said concerning future investor behavior: 
“T think that confidence in railroad invest- 
ments will return only when investors are 
reasonably assured that it is going to be 
possible in the future as in the past to 
determine and maintain rates largely 
on a basis of ‘service at cost’ with all 
that the term implies, rather than on the 
basis of expediency made necessary by the 
intensive competition of the newer forms 
of transportation, which has so generally 
prevailed since the depression. It seems 
to me fair to say that if progress is made 
in this direction, there will be a correspond- 
ing return of confidence, for it is only on 
the basis of reasonable and adequate in- 
come that railroad securities will resume 
their former place in the investment mar- 
kets.” 

Mr. Coe probably typified the railroad 
investor of today when he said: “There is 
an atmosphere of utter despair about the 
railroad securities as a class. They are 
not attractive to institutions or the indi- 
vidual holder and I do not see any buying 
until they have some ray of hope that 
most of these problems are eventually 
going to be solved by the government, that 
labor is going to be co-operative, and that 
the railroads are going to do a good job 
on their own part to increase their effi- 
ciency.” 

Senator Wheeler’s remarks were most 
optimistic in character both as regards the 
future of the industry in particular and 
prospects of remedial transportation legis- 
lation in particular. And at several points 
in the discussion he was led to exclaim 
enthusiastically of the new place which the 
railroads hold in the public esteem, declar- 
ing on one occasion that “I would ten times 
rather put money into a prosperous rail- 
road than in a prosperous utility ... the 
tendency on the part of everybody is to 
help the railroads and the tendency respect- 
ing utilities is to kick them.” 

Speaking of maintenance versus interest, 
Mr. Massie contributed the opinion that: 
“If it is a question of a choicq between 
borrowing money to pay junior Bond in- 
terest or under-maintaining the property, 
I would much prefer to see roads go into 
receivership and keep a good transporta- 
tion system and a strong underlying mort- 
gage position. I am bitterly opposed to 
the paying of interest on junior bonds, 
either through under-maintenance of prop- 
erty or letting the service run down or by 
borrowing money. I think it is better for 
the road to face the facts of possible over- 
capitalization or under-earning power just 
as quickly as possible in order to keep the 
structure intact as a good property and to 
preserve unimpaired the position of under- 


Washington editor, “Savings 
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lying securities as a safeguard for con- 
servative investors.” 

In the consideration of voluntary reor- 
ganizations it was Mr. MacVeagh’s thought 
“that interested parties ought to be smart 
enough to figure out the priority of liens 
without having to go through receivership 
and therefore the latest inventions of the 
Lehigh Valley and B. & O. readjustment 
of fixed charges are a lot better and easier 
on everyone, except the lawyers, than 
receivership.” 

When the functions of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation came up for 
treatment, Mr. Bruere expressed the hope 
that the Corporation might “evolve” out of 
its studies of the railroad problem “a con- 
structive program to which statesmen, as 
well as politicians and investors, might sub- 
scribe.” Mr. Barriger, in answer to a 
question whether the R. F. C. would be 
willing to underwrite further capital ad- 
justment plans such as that proposed for 
the Boston & Maine, stated that it would 
“if the carrier had a capitalization which 
would lend itself to that type of re-adjust- 
ment.” He added: “I think it also should 
be pointed out that in 1935 Congress lim- 
ited additional railroad loans to a total 
which might be made out of a $350,000,- 
000 revolving fund. There is still a sub- 
stantial balance in that fund, but the B. & 
M. plan requires a large sum of money and 
unless that limit is raised, it might not be 
possible to assist in many more.” 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue WasasH has placed orders for two 
660-hp. Diesel-electric switching locomo- 
tives, one with the American Locomotive 
Company and one with the Electro-Motive 
Corporation. 


Tue NortHern Paciric has ordered one 
Diesel-electric locomotive of 660 hp. from 
Baldwin Locomotive Works and _ three 
Diesel-electric locomotives, each of 1000 
hp., from the Electro-Motive Corporation. 
These locomotives with the three Diesel- 
electrics of 660 hp. purchased from the 
American Locomotive Company as af- 
nounced in the Railway Age of January 27, 
are a part of this road’s 1940 rail and 
equipment purchase program, which will 
total $8,500,000. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN 
is inquiring for 10 caboose cars. 


Tue New York, Cutcaco & Sr. Louis 
is inquiring for 10 container cars with a 
capacity of 100 tons, including the contain- 
ers, and for 50 covered hopper cars of 70 
tons’ capacity. 


Tue Atiantic Coast Line is rebuilding 
1,000 box cars in its shops at Waycross, 
Ga. These cars were originally built with 
steel frames and the company is now aP- 
plying steel sides and U-section truck sides. 
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Supply Trade 





M. H. Kuhl, district manager of indus- 
trial sales for the Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company, Canton, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of industrial 
sales, succeeding S. D. Partridge, whose 
appointment as manager of industrial sales 
was announced in the Railway Age of Jan- 
uary 13. 


D. H. McAdams, who has been ap- 
pointed mid-western division manager of 
the Joyce-Cridland Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, with headquarters in Chicago, as re- 
ported in the Railway Age of February 
10, served as a salesman in mid-Atlantic 
states for the Burner Manufacturing Com- 
pany from 1928 to 1931. On the latter 
date he resigned to become district man- 
ager of automotive sales of the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa. and in 1933 he was trans- 
ferred to Chicago. 


William K. Breeze, district sales man- 
ager at New York, of the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been appointed Pacific Coast manager 
with supervision over the district offices at 
Los Angeles, Cal., San Francisco, and 
Seattle, Wash., with headquarters in Los 
Angeles. John B. DeWolf, district sales 
manager at Philadelphia, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager at New 
York, and Herbert B. Spackman, assist- 
ant district sales manager at Philadelphia, 
has been appointed district sales manager 
at Philadelphia. 


Harold S. Brooks, assistant to vice- 
president and manager of sales of W. H. 
Miner, Inc., Chicago, has been appointed 
sales succeeding William E. 


manager 





Harold S. Brooks 


Robertson, vice-president and manager of 
sales, whose death on January 31 was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of February 10. 
Mr. Brooks was born in Prescott, Ark., 
on February 10, 1893, and attended Lewis 
Institute, Chicago. In 1914 he entered the 
employ of the Van Dorn Coupler Com- 
pany, Chicago, as private secretary to the 
president, and later worked in the mechan- 
ical and sales departments. During the 


World War he was in the U. S. Navy. 
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In 1919 he returned to the Van Dorn 
Company as manager of its Chicago sales 
office, and later was promoted to general 
manager. In April, 1923, he entered the 
employ of W. H. Miner, Inc., serving in 
the testing laboratory and other branches 
of the mechanical department until 1927 
when he entered the sales department of 
that company, later being made assistant 
to the vice-president and manager of sales. 


OBITUARY 


John B. Herman, sales engineer for 
the American Car & Foundry Company, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., died 
of pneumonia at the De Paul hospital in 
that city on February 7. 


Orlando S. Keith, Chicago representa- 
tive of the Shippers’ Car Line Corpora- 
tion, New York, (controlled by the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Company), and at 
one time president and a director of: the 
Chicago Tank Car Company, died sud- 
denly of a heart attack in Chicago on 
February 13. Mr. Keith was born at 
Henry, Ill., on March 31, 1867, and entered 
railway service as a messenger boy on 
the Illinois Central at Loda, IIl., later serv- 
ing as a telegraph operator, night chief 
operator at Chicago, chief clerk to the 
superintendent of car service, chief clerk to 
the superintendent of transportation, car 
distributor, chief clerk to the general super- 
intendent of transportation, car accountant 
and general car distributor. On June 1, 
1905, he was promoted to superintendent of 
transportation, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. Mr. Keith left the Illinois Central 
on July 1, 1910, to become president of the 
Keith & Miller Lumber Company, and the 
following year organized and became presi- 
dent of the Keith Car Company. In 1928, 
he became president and a director of the 
Chicago Tank Car Company and after this 
company went out of existence, he became 
Chicago representative of the Shippers Car 
Line Corporation. 


Colonel James Milliken, former 
superintendent of motive power of the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington, 
part of the Pennsylvania System, died on 
February 5, at the McGirk sanatorium, 
Philipsburg, Pa. James Milliken was born 
on February 19, 1865, at Newtown, Pa., 
and was educated at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He entered railway service 
on September 16, 1885, and subsequently 
served consecutively as a fireman on the 
Pittsburgh division of the Pennsylvania, 
machinist apprentice at the Altoona shops, 
machinist at the same shops and then from 
January, 1890, to June, 1891, as assistant 
road foreman of engines on the Philadel- 
phia division. He then was transferred to 
the Pittsburgh division and in February, 
1892, was appointed assistant master 
mechanic at the Altoona shops. From Au- 
gust, 1895, to March, 1899, Colonel Mil- 
liken served as assistant engineer of motive 
power on the Philadelphia, Wilmington & 
Baltimore, now the Philadelphia, Balti- 
more & Washington, then to August, 1900, 
as assistant engineer of motive power on 
the United Railroads of New Jersey di- 
vision and later to January, 1903, as master 
mechanic at the Baltimore shops of the 
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Northern Central. From June, 1903, to 
May, 1917, he was superintendent of motive 
power of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & 
Washington; all of the above service hay- 
ing been with the Pennsylvania System. 
Colonel Milliken entered the United States 
War Department in May, 1917, and in 
October of the following year was ap- 
pointed colonel of engineers. While in the 
army he was in charge of the design, pro- 
curement, and production of railroad 
equipment for the American armies in 
France and at the end of the war the 
French Republic conferred upon him the 
rank of Officer de la Legion d’ Honneur, 
for distinguished service. In 1919, he served 
as president of the Industrial Car Manu- 
facturers’ Institute and subsequently be- 
came president of the Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratories, remaining in that position 
until his retirement in 1929. Colonel Mil- 
liken became a member of the New York 
Railroad Club in October, 1895, and served 
as its president for the year 1917. During 
1931, he was identified with Eastern Air 
Transport, Inc., at Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
division of the North American Aviation, 
Inc. 


Construction 





Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN and the 
Cuicaco, NortH SHORE & MILWAUKEE— 
A contract amounting to approximately 
$250,000 has been awarded Deckert & Mc- 
Dowell, Chicago, by the Board of Local 
Improvements of the Village of Winnetka, 
Winnetka, IIl., in connection with the 3% 
million dollar grade separation project in 
that city, for the construction of one pedes- 
trian bridge and six highway bridges over 
the tracks of these roads. A description 
of this project was published on page 966 
of the Railway Age of December 31, 1938. 


Maine CENTRAL.—A contract amount- 
ing to approximately $27,500 was awarded 
the H. P. Cummings Construction Co. 
Ware, Mass., during the last quarter of 
1939 for the construction of a new freight 
house and driveway at Lewiston, Me. 


New York CentraL.—A contract has 
been awarded: the Duffy Construction 
Corp., New York, for the necessary grad- 
ing, drainage, etc., to be carried out at the 
New York Central’s 30th Street yard, be- 
tween W. 30th and W. 32nd streets, New 
York City. This work is being done in 
connection with the elimination of grade 
crossings. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—A contract amount- 
ing to $48,865 has been awarded F. Freden- 
burg, South San Francisco, Cal., by the 
Division of Highways of the State of Cali- 
fornia for the construction of a concrete 
and steel state highway bridge over the 
tracks of the Southern Pacific at Weed, 
Cal. The structure will consist of two 63- 
ft. and one 98-ft. steel girder spans on steel 
columns with concrete abutments and foot- 
ings. The concrete deck will provide a 
clear roadway width of 26-ft. with two 3- 
ft. sidewalks. The total cost of this project 
will be $57,375. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Attantic Coast Line.—Abandonment. 
‘—This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon the following lines: From Bloom- 
field, Fla., to the end of the Okahumpka- 
Yalaha branch, one mile; and from Drivers, 
Va., to Beach Grove, 1.5 miles. 


Boston & Matne.—Voluntary Plan of 
Exchange.—W. S. Trowbridge, vice-presi- 
dent (finance and accounts), has announced 
that the first month of solicitation of as- 
sents to the road’s voluntary plan of ex- 
change has brought in assents of holders 
of more than 50 per cent of the bonds 
effected. The plan was put out to the 
public on January 4 and solicitation started 
on January 8. Since that time, the holders 
of more than $52,000,000 of the bonds have 


assented. 


Cuicaco & North WEstTERN.—Abandon- 
ment and Joint Operation—This company 
has asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon two seg- 
ments of a line extending (1) from Carroll, 
Iowa, to Halbur, 7.6 miles, and (2) from 
Halbur, Iowa, to Manning, 6.7 miles. 
the same time the company asked for au- 
thority to operate under trackage rights 
over a parallel line of the Chicago Great 
Western between these points. 


Cotorapo & SouTHERN-Ft. WortH & 
Denver Crty.—R. F. C. Loan.—Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with Commissioner Porter dissenting, has 
approved loans of $619,500 to each of these 
companies by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. ‘The loans will be used to 
purchase new equipment and will be evi- 
denced by equipment notes bearing interest 
at the rate of three per cent per year and 
maturing serially over a period of 10 years 
in annual installments of approximately 
equal amounts. 

The proceeds will be used for the pur- 
chase by each company of a 4,000-hp. 
Diesel-electric, high-speed locomotive, one 
dining-lounge car, one mail-baggage car, 
and one combination baggage-passenger 
car at a cost of $376,000 for the locomotive 
and $243,500 for the cars. The two com- 
panies will use the new equipment, to- 
getker with stainless-steel streamline 
coaches which they now have, to run two 
streamlined trains in daily overnight serv- 
ice between Denver, Colo., and Dallas, 
Tex. 

Commissioner Porter took the position, 
as he has consistently in cases of this kind, 
that he cannot approve a loan for the full 
amount of the equipment. It is his belief 
that the R. F. C. should not loan more 
than 90 per cent of the purchase price. 


Due West.—Abandonment.—This com- 
pany has asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon a line 
extending from Due West, S. C., to Don- 
alds, 4.5 miles. 


Fort Dopcr, Des Mornes & SouTHERN. 
—Compensation—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has ordered 
that C. H. Crooks and L. J. Dickinson be 
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paid $12,000 and $6,000 yearly, respective- 
ly, for their services as co-trustees of this 
company during reorganization proceedings 
under section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. 
At the same time Division 4 ordered that 
Walter R. Dyer be paid at the annual rate 
of $7,200 for his services as counsel to ‘the 
trustees. 


Kansas City SouTHERN. — Equipment 
Trust Certificates——Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has further 
modified its orders of December 22, 1936 
and November 14, 1939, so as to authorize 
the sale of $1,278,000 of this company’s 
three per cent equipment trust certificates 
at 105 and accrued dividends, the proceeds 
to be invested in securities or property, in 
accordance with the provisions of the com- 
pany’s first mortgage and deed of trust 
dated April 2, 1900. The certificates will 
mature in annual installments of $213,000 
on January 1 in each of the years from 
1947 to 1952, inclusive. They have been 
sold at 105 and accrued dividends to Salo- 
mon Brothers & MHutzler, making the 
average annual cost to the company ap- 
proximately 2.36 per cent. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—Pledge of Securities. 
—This company has been authorized by 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to pledge and repledge from 
time to time to and including December 31, 
1941, as a part of the collateral security 
for a three per cent promissory note in the 
amount of $5,691,666 to the order of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company, or for any 
short-term note or renewal thereof in whole 
or in part, all or any part of $14,000,000 of 
general consolidated mortgage five per cent 
bonds, $1,000,000 of general consolidated 
mortgage 4% per cent bonds, $5,000,000 of 
Lehigh-Buffalo Terminal 4% per cent first 
mortgage bonds, and $1,000,000 of Lehigh 
Valley Coal Company six per cent secured 
notes. 


LoutstanA & ArKANSAS—R. F. C. 
Financing.—This company has asked the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to pur- 
chase $1,536,000 of three per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates. Details of the issue 
were given in last week’s Railway Age. 


MrinneEapotis & St. Louts.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company would not be per- 
mitted to abandon a line extending from 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., to Leola, 29.6 miles, if 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
adopts a recommended report of its Ex- 
aminer J. S. Prichard. The examiner 
found that “the branch could be operated 
for several years without any unusual ex- 
penditures for maintenance and that re- 
habilitation to the extent contemplated by 
the applicant would be unwarranted in view 
of the potential traffic of the tributary ter- 
ritory”. 


Montour.—Notes.—This company has 
been granted authority by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to issue 
at par three unsecured promissory notes 
in the face amounts of $700,000, $420,000, 
and $140,000, the proceeds to be applied to 
the redemption, prior to maturity, of $1,- 
260,000 of its first mortgage 50-year five 
per cent sinking fund gold bonds. The first 
note for $700,000 would bear interest at 
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2% per cent; the second for $420,000 at 3:4 
per cent; and the third for $140,000 at 314 
per cent. They would be paid consecutively 
in semi-annual installments of $35,000 be- 
ginning on August 1; 1940 and on each 
February 1 and August 1, thereafter, to 
and including August 1, 1956. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & Sau tr Srr, 
Marie.— Abandonment of Operation by 
Minnesota Northwestern Electric.—The 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
and the Minnesota Northwestern Electric, 
respectively, have been granted authority 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon the line and the 
operation of the line extending from Thief 
River Falls, Minn., in an easterly direction 
to Goodridge, 18.7 miles. 


New York CentrAL.—A cquisition—The 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
has been authorized to acquire further con- 
trol of the Peoria & Eastern by purchase 
of additional shares of capital stock. 


NortHERN Paciric. — Abandonment. — 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its Green River branch, extend- 
ing from engineer’s station 294 plus 25 to 
engineer’s station 744 plus 043, 8.7 miles, 
and 1.1 miles of spur and wye tracks, all 
in Kings County, Wash. 


ReEapING.—Abandonment by the Cata- 
sauqua & Fogelsville—The Catasauqua & 
Fogelsville and the Reading, respectively, 
have been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to aban- 
don a part of the so-called Breinigsville 
branch and the operation thereof, extending 
from a point approximately 2.1 miles west 
of Trexlertown, Pa., westerly to the end 
of the branch, 3.4 miles. 


Rio GRANDE SOUTHERN.—R. F. C. Loan, 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has reopened the case in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 12519, an application of 
this company for a loan from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in the sum 
of $40,000, for further consideration by the 
commission. Recently Division 4 denied 
the approval for the loan. 


SKANEATELES, — Abandonment. — This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don its entire line, extending from Skan- 
eateles, N. Y., to Skaneateles Junction, 
five miles of main track and 1.8 miles of 
yard tracks and sidings. 


SouTHERN.—Abandonment by the Atlan- 
tic & Danville—The Atlantic & Danville 
and the Southern, respectively, have been 
authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon a line 
and the operation of a line extending from 
Buffalo Junction, Va., to Buffalo-Lithia 
Springs, 3.9 miles. | 


SoutHeRN.—Abandonment by the A tlan- 
tic & Danville—The Atlantic & Danville 
and the Southern, respectively, have been 
authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon a line 
and the operation of a line extending from 
Shoulders Hill, Va., easterly to the point 
at which the line crosses the line of the 
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EZ Furnace 


On Outstanding Power 
from Coast to Coast 


Mesa above illustrated single expansion 2-8-8-4 locomotive is 
designed for heavy freight or passenger service—for speeds 
up to 75 m.p.h. 


Naturally, like all other modern power built in America, this 
locomotive is designed to produce maximum revenues. 


Therefore, the fact that it is equipped with wear-resisting parts 
made from HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON is, of 


course, significant. 


To insure greater earning from every unit is the basic reason why 
most all modern power is equipped with H S G | wear-resisting 
parts. Greater efficiency—higher availability—economical ‘fuel 
consumption and low maintenance costs are the results which 
contribute to this objective. 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V.W. Ellet Pres.& Gen. Mgr./ \ E.J. Fuller Vice-President 


Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. @ 
Export —_ for Latin America 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, "New York, N. Y. 
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Seaboard Air Line near Portsmouth, 8.3 
miles. : 


SouTHERN Paciric. — Abandonment.— 
This company has been authorized to aban- 
don a part of the so-called McKittrick 
branch, extending from McKittrick, Calif., 
to Olig, two miles. 


TRENTON-PRINCETON ‘TRACTION.—Aban- 
donment.—This company has asked the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to abandon its entire line, extending 
from Trenton, N. J., to Princeton, 12.6 
miles, together with 0.6 of a mile of line 
extending from Trenton, N. J., to a bridge 
on the Delaware River. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—Evxtension of R. 
F, C. Loan—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for a renewal for a period of five years 
ending April 1, 1945, of a note for $5,000,- 
000, dated April 1, 1937, covering a loan 
from the R. F. C. due April 1, 1940. 


Dividends Declared 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific.—5 
Per Cent Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable 
March 1 to holders of record February 15. 
* Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula. — Pre- 
ferred, $1.75, quarterly, payable March 1 to hold- 
ers of record February 20. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Feb. 13 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 31.94 31.72 30.38 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 59.45 59.14 61.35 


Railway 
Officers 





Bie EXECUTIVE 


David M. Petty has been elected pres- 
ident of all the short-line railroad sub- 
sidiaries of Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 


John W. Wheeler, who resigned as 
assistant chief engineer of the Burlington 
Lines, with headquarters in Chicago, on 
May 11, 1939, to take charge of contract- 
ing work for the Cities Construction Com- 
pany, Hammond, Ind., has been appointed, 
effective February 15, executive assistant 
of the Burlington Lines, a newly created 
position, with headquarters at Chicago. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


M. C. Smith, attorney for the Erie, has 
been promoted to assistant general attor- 
ney, with headquarters as before at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


A. J. Messersmith, auditor of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Gulf, with headquar- 
ters at Fort Worth, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed auditor of freight overcharge claims 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
with headquarters at Chicago. His trans- 
fer is a result of the consolidation of the 
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accounting offices of the two roads at 
Chicago. 


Horace H. Powers, general attorney 
of the Central Vermont, with headquarters 
at St. Albans, Vt., has been appointed also 
general attorney of the Canadian National 
in the United States, with the same head- 
quarters. 


J. S. Fathman has been appointed as- 
sistant attorney for the Wabash, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding R. 
B. Elster, whose promotion to assistant 
general attorney was announced in the 
Railway Age of January 20. 


Harry E. Boe, attorney for the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, has been 
promoted to general attorney, a newly 





Harry E. Boe 


created position, with headquarters as _ be- 
fore at Chicago. 

Mr. Boe was born in. Chicago in 1893 
and graduated from the John Marshall 
Law School. He entered railway service 
in 1910 as a clerk in the law department 
of the Rock Island at Chicago, and in 1930 
he was promoted to attorney, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, the position he held 
at the time of his recent promotion. 


Fred J. Buller, treasurer of the Cen- 
tral region of the Canadian National, with 
headquarters at Toronto, Ont., has retired 
on pension after 47 years of service. Mr. 
Buller, who was born January 30, 1875, be- 
gan his career with the old Canadian Ex- 
press, serving successively as messenger 
between Trenton, Ont., and Picton, on the 
old Central Ontario Ry.; Ottawa, Ont., and 
Rouse’s Point, N. Y., on the Canada At- 
lantic; and Barrie, Ont., to Meaford, on 
the Grand Trunk. He was appointed clerk 
in the Toronto office in 1896, and two years 
later transferred to the Dominion Express 
as cashier in the Winnipeg (Man.) office. 
In 1901 he became timekeeper in the super- 
intendent’s office at Winnipeg. A year 
later he returned to Toronto, as cashier 
and paymaster of the Canadian Northern. 
He opened the first operating banking ac- 
count for the Canadian Northern system 
in the East. With the formation of the 


Canadian National, Mr. Buller became suc- 
cessively assistant treasurer and regional 
treasurer and he assisted in taking over 
nearly all the railway group in the East 
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and in the consolidation of the Canadian 
National and Canadian Express. 


OPERATING 


R. A. Dennis, assistant trainmaster, 
New York division of the Pennsylvania, 
has been transferred in the same capacity 
to the Wilkes-Barre division. 


William H. Tobey, superintendent on 
the Canadian National, with headquarters 
at Prince Rupert, B. C., has been appointed 
general manager of the Pacific Great East- 
ern at Vancouver, B. C. 


Trevor Wood, traveling car service 
agent on the Canadian Pacific at Winnipeg, 
Man., has been promoted to assistant super- 
intendent at Wilkie, Sask., succeeding N. 
A. Link, whose transfer to Revelstoke, B. 
C., was announced in the Railway Age of 
January 27. 


Walter Heide, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Chicago Terminal 
division of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago, was 
announced in the Railway Age of February 
10, was born in Chicago in 1886, and en- 
tered railway service in 1903 as a call boy 
on the Rock Island. He later served as 

*a switch tender, yard clerk and yardmaster, 
and in 1933 he was promoted to train- 
master at Chicago, serving in that capacity 
until May, 1939, when he was promoted to 
acting superintendent of the Chicago 
Terminal division. 


James A. Mercer, whose promotion to 
division superintendent on the Northern 
Pacific, with headquarters at Fargo, N. 
D., was announced in the Railway Age of 
February 3, was born at Shelbyville, Mo., 
on February 6, 1876, and entered railway 
service in March, 1893, as an agent on the 
Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City (controlled 
by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy), at 
Dunlap, Mo. From June, 1896, to Decem- 
ber, 1904, Mr. Mercer served with various 
roads in the West, including the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, as cashier at Gun- 
nison, Colo., and operator at Springville, 





James A. Mercer 


Utah; the Colorado & Southern, as agent 
at various points in New Mexico and 
Colorado; the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, as agent at Socorro, N. M., and Los 
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Lunas; and the Oregon Short Line (now 
the Union Pacific), as operator at Black- 
foot, Idaho. In October, 1905, he went 
with the Northern Pacific as an operator 
at Livingston, Mont., and was later ap- 
pointed successively car distributor, chief 
yard clerk, chief dispatcher, dispatcher and 
train. rules examiner at various points on 
the Northern Pacific in Montana. During 
the War he entered the U. S. Army as a 
first lieutenant in the 63rd Engineers, later 
being transferred and promoted to the rank 
of major in the Transportation corps. In 
August, 1919, he returned to the Northern 
Pacific as a dispatcher in Montana, and in 
April, 1924, he was promoted to train- 
master. Mr. Mercer was further advanced 
to assistant superintendent at Billings, 
Mont., in August, 1927, and six years later 
he was transferred to Fargo. His promo- 
tion to superintendent was effective Feb- 
ruary 1. 


J. T. Stanford, division superintendent 
on the Illinois Central, with headquarters 
at Waterloo, Iowa, has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent at Champaign, IIL, 
a newly created position. C. F. Duggan, 
trainmaster at Champaign, has been pro- 
moted to superintendent at Waterloo, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Stanford, and G. J. Willing- 
ham, trainmaster at Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
has been transferred to Champaign, reliev- 
ing Mr. Duggan. T. J. Casey, road fore- 
man of engines on the Kentucky division, 
has been promoted to trainmaster at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, replacing Mr. Willingham. H. 
H. Buck, night yardmaster at Jackson, 
Miss., has been promoted to trainmaster at 
Jackson in charge of the Cairo district, a 
newly created position, relieving A. W. 
Ellington, who continues as, trainmaster 
at Jackson, of a portion of his jurisdiction. 


William W. Judson, whose promotion 
to general manager of the Lines East of 
Livingston, Mont., of the Northern Pacific, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., was 
announced in the Railway Age of February 
3, was born at Rochelle, Ill., on March 24, 
1891, and attended Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Ill, and Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N. H. Mr. Judson entered railway 





William W. Judson 


Service in 1911, in the engineering depart- 
ment of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, 
and in 1914, he went with the Northern 
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Pacific as a rodman, later serving as in- 
strumentman and assistant engineer in the 
engineering department at Centralia, Wash. 
In 1917, he joined the United States Army, 
becoming a first lieutenant in the trars- 
portation corps, and serving in France for 
15 months. In 1919, he returned to the 
Northern Pacific, serving as an assistant 
engineer on maintenance and construction 
work until 1927, when he was assigned to 
the position of special assistant to the oper- 
ating vice-president at St. Paul. Two years 
later, he was promoted to trainmaster on 
the Pasco division at Pasco, Wash., later 
being transferred successively to the Idaho 
division at Spokane, Wash., and to the 
Tacoma division at Seattle, Wash. In 1933, 
he was advanced to assistant to the gen- 
eral manager, with headquarters at Seattle, 
and on June 1, 1936, he was promoted to 
superintendent of the Yellowstone division, 
with headquarters at Glendive, Mont. On 
July 15, 1938, Mr. Judson was transferred 
to Missoula, Mont., where he was located 
until his recent promotion, which was effec- 
tive February 1. 


Alfred Jackson Lomas, whose ap- 
pointment as superintendent, Capreol di- 
vision, Canadian National, with headquar- 





Alfred Jackson Lomas 


ters at Capreol, Ont., was announced in the 
Railway Age of January 27, was born on 
February 17, 1888, at Spondon, County 
Derby, England. He entered railway serv- 
ice on July 3, 1909, as baggageman with 
the Canadian Northern (now C. N. R.) 
at Lake Joseph, Ont., being transferred to 
Sudbury, Ont., in a similar capacity on 
August 1, 1909. On September 1, 1909, he 
was appointed clerk, and on November 1, 
1910, was transferred to Toronto, Ont., in 
the same capacity in the office of the super- 
intendent of transportation. On June 1, 
1914, Mr. Lomas became clerk in the 
bridge and building department at Key 
Harbour, becoming dock agent there on 
July 1. He was transferred to Trenton, 
Ont., in a similar capacity on September 1, 
being promoted to chief clerk in the trans- 
portation department there on September 6, 
1914. On August 1, 1915, he was trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to Rosedale, 
Alberta, and was promoted to yard agent 
there on June 1, 1917. On January 16, 
1918, he became agent on the Capreol 
division and was appointed yardmaster 
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there on August 16, 1918. On May 2, 
1921, he went to Key Harbour as fuel 
supervisor and returned to Capreol as yard- 
master on September 27, 1921. Mr. Lomas 
was appointed fuel supervisor at Key Har- 
bour again on August 28, 1922, and on 
January 1, 1923, again assumed the position 
of yardmaster at Capreol. On September 
11, 1930, he was promoted to acting as- 
sistant superintendent at Hornepayne, Ont. 
and was transferred to Capreol in the same 
capacity on October 1, 1930. On February 
9, 1931, he became yardmaster at Capreol, 
being transferred to Gravenhurst, Ont., in 
the same capacity on January 10, 1932. 
On January 18, 1937, he returned to the 
Capreol division as acting assistant super- 
intendent, and on February 22, again went 
to Gravenhurst as yardmaster. On April 
16, 1937, he was promoted to assistant 
superintendent at Hornepayne, and was 
transferred to Capreol in the same capacity 
on February 21, 1938, which position he 
recently relinquished to become superin- 
tendent, Capreol division. 


TRAFFIC 


F. B. Swope has been appointed general 
agent, freight department of the Union 
Pacific, with headquarters at New York. 


C. J. Murphy has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Illinois Northern at New 
York, a newly created position. 


Manuel Munoz, Jr., has been appointed 
general agent, freight and passenger de- 
partments, for the New York Central at 
Mexico City, D. F. 


C. P. McArthur, traveling freight agent 
on the Union Pacific at Spokane, Wash., 
has been promoted to general agent at 
Yakima, Wash., succeeding R. J. Curtin. 


George Clark Potter, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant freight traffic manager of 
the Southern, with headquarters at Char- 
lotte, N. C., was announced in the Railway 
Age of February 10, was born on Decem- 
ber 8, 1890, at Ramsey, IIl., and attended 
the Lexington (Ky.) high schools. He 
entered the railroad service in January, 





George Clark Potter 


1911, with the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific, at Lexington, Ky. From 
May, 1917 to May, 1919 he served in the 
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U. S. Army, returning to railroad service 
at the latter date as an employee of the 
Southern, with headquarters at Danville, 
Ky. In September, 1919, he was trans- 
ferred to the auditor’s office of the South- 
ern, at Washington, D. C. In April, 1920, 
he was appointed freight traffic representa- 
tive at St. Louis, Mo., being transferred in 
the same capacity to Birmingham, Ala., in 
June, 1924, serving there until February, 
1925, when he became commercial agent at 
Miami, Fla. Mr. Potter was appointed dis- 
trict freight agent, at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
in July, 1927, serving in that capacity until 
July, 1931, when he was appointed general 
freight agent of the Southern’s subsidiary 
lines at Atlanta, Ga. In August, 1937, Mr. 
Potter was appointed district freight agent 
of the Southern, at Philadelphia, Pa., which 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment. 


W. H. Trice, commercial agent for the 
Norfolk Southern at Birmingham, Ala., has 
been promoted to general traffic agent, with 
the same headquarters, a change in title. 


C. C. Morrison, assistant general agri- 
cultural development agent of the Great 
Northern, has been appointed Western de- 
velopment agent, a change of title, with 
headquarters as before at Seattle, Wash. 


C. H. Goehner, commercial agent on 
the Missouri Pacific at St. Joseph, Mo., 
has been promoted to general agent at that 
point, succeeding J. F. Cooney, who re- 
tired on February 1. 


Perl E. White, traveling freight and 
passenger agent for the Western Pacific at 
Omaha, Neb., has been promoted to gen- 
eral agent, with the same headquarters, 


succeeding E. E. McCullough, who kas 


resigned. 


James M. Fowler, commercial agent 
on the Illinois Terminal, with headquarters 
at Chicago, and Edward F. Bliss, chief 
clerk at St. Louis, Mo., have been promoted 
to general agents, both with headquarters 
at Chicago, two newly created positions. 


Thomas A. Murphy, general agent on 
the Northern Pacific at Spokane, Wash., 
has been appointed general agent at Oak- 
land, Cal., a newly created position, and 
L. M. Ackerman, traveling freight agent 
at Spokane, has been promoted to general 
agent at that point, succeeding Mr. Murphy. 


A. O. Coke, commercial agent for the 
Illinois Central at Denver, Colo., has been 
promoted to general agent at that point, a 
newly created position. A. R. Cooney, 
commercial agent at Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been promoted to general agent at that 
point, also a newly created position. 


M. C. Alderson, assistant general pas- 
senger agent on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
at Dallas, Tex., has been appointed general 
agent, passenger department, at Chicago, 
succeeding R. E. Bowden, who has been 
appointed traveling passenger agent at that 
point. 


C. J. Youngblood, division freight agent 
on the Southern at Louisville, Ky., has been 
promoted to assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, with the same headquarters, succeed- 
ing Ralph H. Morris, whose retirement on 
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February 1 was announced in the Railway 
Age of January 27. 


R. A. Stanley, commercial agent of 
the Louisville & Nashville, with headquar- 
ters at New York, has been appointed gen- 
eral eastern freight agent, at New York, 
succeeding C. A. Swope, who will retire 
March 1 at his own request, after 54 years 
of service. 


A. E. Hendee, assistant general freight 
agent on the Southern at Atlanta, Ga., has 
been promoted to general freight agent, 
with the same headquarters, a newly created 
position, and D. Kirkpatrick, assistant 
general freight agent at Washington, D. C., 
has been transferred to Atlanta, succeed- 
ing Mr. Hendee. A. J. Dixon, commerce 
agent at Washington, has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent at that 
point, replacing Mr. Kirkpatrick. 


A. L. Day, assistant general freight 
agent on the Southern at Atlanta, Ga., has 
been promoted to assistant freight traffic 
manager, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding F. H. Brown, whose promotion to 
vice-president, with headquarters at Macon, 
Ga., is announced elsewhere in these col- 
umns. F. C. Toal, general agent, freight 
and passenger departments, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has: been advanced to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Atlanta, relieving Mr. 
Day. 


Goodrich K. Murphy, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant passenger traffic manager 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, with headquarters at New York city, 
was announced in the Railway Age of Jan- 
uary 27, was born September 5, 1901, at 
New York. He attended Yale university 
and began his railroad career with the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford on 
April 15, 1934. On September 1, 1935, he 
was appointed assistant to passenger traffic 
manager, with headquarters at Boston, 
Mass., which position he held until his 
recent appointment as assistant passenger 
traffic manager. 


Harry L. Lauby, whose promotion to 
assistant traffic manager on the Union 
Pacific, with headquarters at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, was announced in the Railway 
Age of February 10, was born at Potts- 
town, Pa., on August 19, 1891, and attended 
commercial college. He entered railway 
service on December 21, 1910, as a stenog- 
rapher on the Union Pacific, later being 
promoted successively to ticket clerk, chiet 
clerk and ‘soliciting freight and passenger 
agent. During the World War he served 
with the U. S. Army, returning to the 
Union Pacific in March, 1920, as chief 
clerk in the traffic department at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Mr. Lauby was later promoted 
to freight traffic agent and on October 15, 
1925, he was promoted to general agent at 
Philadelphia. On November 15, 1938, Mr. 
Lauby was transferred to New York, 
where he was located until his promotion 
on February 1. 


Van Dyck Fort, whose retirement as 
eastern traffic manager of the Illinois Cen- 
tral with headquarters at New York, was 
announced in the Railway Age of February 
3, was born on January 29, 1870 at Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., and entered railway service in 
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1885 as clerk in the local offices of the 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern (now 
part of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific) at Cedar Rapids, serving in that ca- 
pacity until 1888; from 1888 to 1889 he 
was a clerk on the Wabash and from 1889 
to 1892 he served as chief tariff clerk with 
the Chicago Great Western. In August, 
1892, he. entered the employ of the Illi- 
nois Central serving consecutively as chief 
tariff clerk and chief clerk, general freight 
department until October, 1901. He was 
assistant general freight agent from the 
latter date until September, 1909, when he 
was appointed general freight agent. In 
1911, he was appointed assistant freight 
traffic manager with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. From September, 1914, to March, 
1920, he was employed as assistant traffic 
manager with headquarters at Memphis, 
Tenn., being transferred in the same capac- 
ity to New Orleans, La., on the latter date. 
In February, 1921, he was appointed as- 
sistant traffic manager at Chicago. Mr. 
Fort served as freight traffic manager at 
Chicago from December, 1931, to July, 
1932, when he was appointed eastern traffic 
manager at New York, the position he 
held until his retirement on February 1. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


D. E. Rudisill, division engineer of the 
Monongahela division of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been transferred to the St. Louis division, 
with headquarters at Terre Haute, Ind, 
succeeding J. B. Jones, whose promotion 
to assistant superintendent of freight trans- 
portation on the Central region, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, was announced in 
the Railway Age of January 20. A. H. 
Stimson, supervisor of track on the Pitts- 
burgh division with headquarters at Derry, 
Pa., has been appointed division engineer 
of the Monongahela division, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, succeeding Mr. 
Rudisill. 


Ernest R. Logie, whose appointment 
as district engineer, Southern Ontario dis- 
trict, of the Canadian National, with head- 


Ernest R. Logie 


quarters at Toronto, Ont., was announced 
in the Railway Age of February 3, was 
born on August 16, 1886, at Chatham, N. 
B. He entered the service of the Canadian 
National on January 1, 1919, as resident 
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engineer at Toronto, and on February 24, 
1920, was appointed division engineer, 
Superior division. He returned to Toronto 
on November 5, 1920, as office engineer, 
and on June -1, 1921, was promoted to as- 
sistant engineer. On March 1, 1928, he 
was appointed division engineer, with head- 
quarters at Belleville, Ont., which position 
he held until his recent appointment. 


R. E. Couglan, supervisor of water 
supply of the Chicago & North Western, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
appointed engineer of tests, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding H. D. Browne, 
who has been assigned to other duties. 
Mr. Couglan will continue also in charge 
of water supply. 


E. M. M. Hill, engineer of construc- 
tion and right of way agent of the West- 
ern region of the Canadian National, has 
been promoted to chief engineer of that 
region, with headquarters as before at Win- 
nipeg, Man., succeeding H. A. Dixon, 
whose promotion, effective January 1, to 
chief engineer of operation for the system, 
with headquarters at Montreal, Que., was 
announced in the Railway Age of Novem- 
ber 4, 1939. 


Karl Huffman, whose appointment as 
engineer of construction of the Central 
region of the Canadian National with head- 
quarters at Toronto, Ont., was announced 
in the Railway Age of February 3, was 
born on May 12, 1889, at Toronto. He 
started his railway career in Toronto on 
February 1, 1910, as draftsman in the engi- 
neering department of the Canadian Na- 
tional, being appointed assistant engineer 
in the right of way department on January 
2, 1912. On June 1, 1915, he returned to 
the engineering department as draftsman, 
becoming assistant engineer on July 1, 
1916. In June, 1921, Mr. Huffman was 
transferred to Capreol, Ont., in the same 
capacity in the operating department, being 
promoted to acting division engineer on 
July 16, 1923. On August 1, 1924, he re- 
turned to Toronto as assistant engineer in 
the engineering department, which position 
he held until his recent appointment. 


H. T. Morrison, locating engineer, of 
the Canadian National,. with headquarters 
at Toronto, Ont., has been retired on pen- 
sion, effective January 26.- Mr. Morrison 
was born at Bridgewater, N. S., on Jan- 
uary 26, 1875. He was graduated from 
Dalhousie University in 1897 and next 
worked as instrumentman with the Domin- 
ion Iron & Steel Co., with whom he was 
employed from 1899 to 1901, in connection 
with surveys and construction of water 
supplies for that industry. From 1901 
to 1904, he was instrumentman on surveys 
and resident engineer on construction of 
the Halifax & South Western. From 1904 
to 1905, he was engineer maintenance of 
way on the Canadian Northern Quebec. 
From 1905 to 1908, he was in charge of 
survey parties on the James Bay and vari- 
ous other lines. From 1908 to 1918, he 


was assistant chief of surveys for the 
Canadian Northern, and after the forma- 
tion of the Canadian National, he was ap- 
pointed locating engineer and had charge 
of surveys included in which was the Long- 
lac cut-off, Rouyn subdivision, between 
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Taschereau and Rouyn, the recently-con- 
structed Val d’Or subdivision, between 
Rouyn, Que., and Senneterre, and numerous 
other preliminary survey studies. 


MECHANICAL 


William Ferguson Connal, mechan- 
ical engineer of the Canadian National, 
with headquarters at Montreal, Que., has 
been appointed chief mechanical engineer, 
with jurisdiction over system matters. Mr. 
Connal was born on August 9, 1877, at 
Peterboro, Ont., and was graduated from 
McGill University at Montreal in 1897. He 
entered railway service on August 1, 1900 
as special apprentice on the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern (now a part of the 
New York Central) and was a consulting 
engineer on that road from 1903 to 1904. 





William Ferguson Connal 


From the latter date until 1905 he was 
employed by the Canadian Pacific at Mon- 
treal. In 1905 he became shop superin- 
tendent of the Damascus Brake Beam 
Company. He was employed by the New 
York Central & Hudson River (now part 


‘ of the New York Central) from 1907 to 


1908 and from 1908 to 1915 he engaged in 
railway construction in Canada. From 
1915 until 1919 he was employed by the 
Canadian Government (now the Canadian 
National) and in March, 1919, he was ap- 
pointed mechanical engineer of the Canad- 
ian National, the position he held until his 
recent appointment as chief mechanical 
engineer. 


OBITUARY 


C. E. Hodskin, western freight agent 
for the Mobile & Ohio, with headquarters 
at Denver, Colo., died at that point on 
February 1. 


Rolla R. Mitchell, freight traffic man- 
ager of the Union Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at Omaha, Neb., whose death on Jan- 
uary 29 was announced in the Railway Age 
of February 3, was born at Ottawa, Kan., 
on October 30, 1875, and graduated from 
the University of Kansas in 1895. Two 
years later he entered railway service as a 
clerk in the general freight office of the 
Kansas City, Pittsburgh & Gulf (now part 
of the Kansas City Southern), and on 
August 1, 1898, he was: appointed commer- 
cial agent at Texarkana, Ark., being trans- 
ferred two years later to Memphis, Tenn. 
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In 1901, he was transferred to Shreveport, 
La., and in 1906, he was promoted to as- 
sistant general freight agent at Texarkana. 
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Mr. Mitchell was advanced to general 
freight agent, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo., on November 15, 1910, and ten 
years later he was appointed assistant 
freight traffic manager of the Union 
Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha. On 
February 1, 1927, he was promoted to 
freight traffic manager. 


William S. McAbee, vice-president 
and general manager of the Union rail- 
road, with headquarters at East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., died on February 9, at his home in 
Churchill Borough, Pa., at the age of 53. 
Mr. McAbee was born on October 23, 
1886, at Prospect, Md., and attended the 
public schools and Iron City Business Col- 
lege at Pittsburgh, entering railway serv- 
ice on May 23, 1900, as weighmaster with 
the Baltimore & Ohio. He served in 
various clerical capacities on the B. & O. 
until June 1, 1909, when he entered the 
service of the Union as clerk and stenog- 
rapher. On June 1, 1912, he became chief 
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clerk to the assistant superintendent. Mr. 
McAbee was appointed general yardmaster 
on March 1, 1918, and superintendent on 
March 1, 1924. He was appointed gen- 
eral superintendent on December 1, 1925, 
becoming vice-president on September 1, 
1928. On April 1, 1938, Mr. McAbee was 
appointed vice-president and general man- 
ager, which position he held until his death. 














